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for delivery before Easter... 








Add dignity to your Easter serv- 
ices with an impressive new robe. 
The robes illustrated at left and 
below are used and approved by 
yi Protestant ministers everywhere. They 
are available in many fabrics and_ 
colors. Write to the House serving 
vou for fabric samples, color 
swatches and prices and order early 
so vou'll be sure to have vour new 
robe for Easter! 


THE JOHN WESLEY 


(IIlustration at left) is a 
distinctive and impressive 
model with its velvet 
trimmed front panels. The 
graceful sleeves make wear 
ing a coat unnecessary. It's 
a “best” robe for any serv 


ice. Priced from $52.40 


THE GENEVA 


(IIustration at right) is 
tailored to follow modern 
lines. Wide panels and 
pressed-in pleats extend to 
back of yoke. Priced 
$39.95 up. 
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NEWSLETTER 


TOP LEADERSHIP of The Methodist Church will meet in 

~ Chicago, Feb. 10-13, to study the church's current 
four-year programs on local church and Christian 
higher education. The conference, planned especially 
as a briefing session for the 572 district superin- 
tendents, will also bring together 37 bishops, scores 
of board executives, and conference commission chair-= 
men. 


MEETING AMID TURBULENT world events, the Council of 
Bishops praised President Eisenhower's action open-=- 
ing the U.S. to Hungarian refugees and his support of 
the United Nations as the only agency legally em- 
powered to maintain world peace. The council also com- 
mended UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold for his 
handling of the Middle East crisis. The bishops were 
critical, however, of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act and said revision was long overdue. They termed 
the act "ill-conceived." 


BIGGEST ITEM in the National Council of Churches' 1957 
budget of $13 million is $7,636,000 for relief, re- 
habilitation, and world missions. The budget, just 
adopted, may be increased as demands grow for aid in 
resettling Hungarian refugees. 


AT LEAST 19 more interracial conferences are being 
planned by the Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
which recently received its third $25,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. Six conferences already 
have been held. 


RENEWAL OF RELATIONS between Christians in the U.S. and 
Communist China and abolition of capital punishment 
are new objectives set by units of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches (See news, page 100). 
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NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 


leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 
Other Checker Wardrobe Units 


Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3’ 2” or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 


Write for Catalog CK-115N 
VOGEL PETERSON CO. 
1121 W. 37th St. Chicago 9, Ill. 


PULPIT ROBES 


















You always look your 
best, are your best in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for, 
lasting enjoyment. 












CHOIR ROBES, too, indi- 
vidually made in the 
same quality way. 










Your Standard of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


eee eee New York 18, N. Y. 










Write for catalog F-6 





Preaching 


This is My Best 





Accident? 


A young man whose name was 
Barnardo was studying at a medical 
school in London. He wanted to be 
a missionary. During his last year he 
spent his leisure time running a 
school and club for poor boys in Lon- 
don’s East End. 

One night, very late, he closed his 
books and went down to the club 
room to lock up for the night. When 
he got there, he found a ten-year-old 
boy called Jimmy Jarvis sitting before 
the dying embers of the fire warming 
his hands. Barnardo told the boy to be 
off home as it was late. He could 
hardly believe it when the boy said he 
had no home. Jimmy Jarvis took the 
young doctor to a place nearby where 
there were more than 40 lads sleeping 
practically naked on a roof because 
they had no home to go to. 

Barnardo cancelled his passage to 
China and remained in England and 
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founded Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. It can 
be said that Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
were the result of an accident. Is it 
not truer to say that God was speak- 
ing to the young doctor through a 
poor London lad that night? 


—Levi Dawson, Hastings, England 


Difference 


There is all the difference in the 
world between a flight of stairs and 
a rope ladder. Stairs are built up one 
by one; and no matter how high they 
reach, they begin on the ground and 
are held up from underneath. A rope 
ladder must be let down from above. 
It must be fastened at the top. This is 
the difference, too, between revela- 
tion and all the other words that one 
so often confuses with it. 


—Cuartes T. SarpEson, in Rediscovering 
the Words of Faith (Abingdon Press) 


Vacuum 


A very sincere and noble thinker of 
last century summed up his attitude 
to religion in four words: “I am an 
atheist.” One day tragedy entered his 
home. After many years of happy 
married life his wife died. It was a 
profound grief to him, but he faced 
it bravely: most of all he wanted to 
remember the happy years they had 
spent together and not the sorrow of 
the parting. Writing to a friend, he 
was on the point of saying, “I thank 
God that I knew and loved her,” 
when it flashed across his mind that 
he did not believe in God; he had no 
one to thank. In this time of crisis 
atheism left him a vacuum as its only 


contribution to his life. 
—R. G. Davipson, in The Methodist (New 
South Wales, Australia) 
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A new book... 


CHARLES L. ALLEN’S 


famous Sunday night 
messages 


THE TOUCH 
OF THE 
MASTER'S 
HAND 


Christ’s Miracles for Today 


Christ 
wrought when He walked on the 
earth, Charles L. Allen shows how 
that same power still works in our 


Examining the miracles 


lives today. He gives clear, satis- 
fying answers to the spiritual prob- 
lems of daily life. These chapters 
are based on his messages to the 
who fill his Atlanta 
$2.00 


thousands 
church every Sunday night. 


Have you read these other 
Allen books? 


GOD’S PSYCHIATRY 

WHEN THE HEART IS HUNGRY 
IN QUEST OF GOD’S POWER 
ROADS TO RADIANT LIVING 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 


At your bookstore 
Leap, FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. Re- 
place needed flags Now. Send 
for free catalogue today. 
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easy payment Family Bible Plan. Write today for 


details and money-making plans. 


MARGARETA’S BIBLES, Dept. A-22 


P.O. Box 92, Hazleton, Pa. 
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no water, no 
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heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry. No rags, powders, sponges cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, airt, grime, 
Take orders from friends! Earn'money! 
Sample offer sent im- 
mediately to all who 
Hurry. Postcard will do SEND NO MONEY — 
KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2321, AKRON 8, OHIO 
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sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 
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Ou the 
Record 


Many-sided Mandate 


AT A post-election press conference 
President Eisenhower was closely 
quizzed about his slant on his stun. 
ning “mandate from the people.” 
Wisely, and modestly, he called it only 
a vote of confidence. . 

Yet, it is clear that the President 
does have a summons, an order, a 
command to step into a position of 
moral leadership that even he may 
have seen but cae What are the 
dimensions of this mandate, as viewed 
by the churches? 

First of all, he must keep the United 
States clear of all imperialisms, old or 
new, and even when they are spon- 
sored by such friendly nations as 
Britain and France. He must find new 
ways of putting his country solidly be. 
hind all honest efforts on the part of 
Egypt, Algiers, Morocco and the other 
Arab nations (as well as Israel) to 
achieve responsible sovereignty. He 
must resist economic as well as politi- 
cal colonialism, even though such re- 
sistance might disturb favorable trade 
balances and decrease the gross na 
tional product in the United States. 

Second, he must continue his insis 
tence that the best peace-making 1s 
done with the weapons of peace, not 
war. He has a mandate to stress eco 
nomic rather than military aid, put 
ting into the hands of the world’s 
needy bread and not bayonets. If the 
underdeveloped countries are ever able 
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to feed and clothe and house their 


own people, they can then ask for 
capital and “know-how” from abroad. 

Third, he has a mandate to follow 
through on his startling proposals for 
the creative, productive use of atomic 
energy. The bringing together of 85 
nations (including Russia) to prepare 
agreements was an _ epoch-making 
event. Now the President must “spell 
out” his earlier proposals. The com- 
mercial use of atomic energy is still in 
its crawling infancy, while the econo- 
mies built on steam, oil, and electricity 
are approaching senility. 

Fourth, he must confront with 
calmness and candor the rising de- 
mand for universal membership in 
the United Nations. Old tests for 
membership are out of date. Already 
there are protests from the smaller na- 
tions that are impatient with the pow- 
er struggle of the larger nations, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Fifth, the President confronts an 
even more difficult task: he must teach 
his fellow countrymen the length and 
breadth of their country’s national 
morality. When the morals of na- 
tions are at a low ebb, President Eisen- 
hower has the unenviable job of lead- 
ing his people—those who voted for 
him and those who did not—into a 
position of moral leadership. It is a 
job for religious faith, and he knows 
it. The secular creed of progress and 
the doctrine of-the perfectability of 
man have had their damning effect. 
Denying the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, humanity has 
fragmented itself into self-sufficient 
national communities. Only religious 
faith can pull them together; only a 
religious nation can be self-forgetful 
enough to lead the way. 

Sixth, President Eisenhower is start- 
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ing his second term under a mandate 
at home—a mandate that concerns 
the race problem, the farm problem, 
the school problem, the drink prob. 
lem, as well as many another. He has 
a mandate to employ the keenes 
minds and the stoutest hearts of both 
political parties in a bi-partisan effort 
to solve such problems. No mere 
political solution will be good enough, 

In a sentence, he has a mandate, g 
many-sided mandate to lead his people 
in a mission that will command all of 
their wisdom, all of their scientific 
skill and inventive genius, all of their 
commercial talents, all of their abili- 
ties for getting on with diverse peo- 
ples, all of their treasures of tradition, 
all of their sinews of character. 


Shall we pray for and with him! 


Why Reprints? 


ONE of the pastor’s woes is that 
he has neither the time nor the re 
sources to read all the magazines that 
could help him in his profession. We 
are doing some reading for him. 

In this issue, for example, we bring 
Engaging the Mind of the Listener, 
from The Chaplain. With missionary 
implications, an article on The Indian 
Church in Fiji, is reproduced from 
The Missionary Review. The Chris 
tian Funeral is one of a series that 
appeared recently in the Journal of 
Perkins School of Theology. 

While we hope that books and 
other papers besides THe New Curis 
TiAN ApvocarTeE will come to his study 
| table, we want to do what we can 
to bring him the best from many 
journals—printed at home and abroad. 


S /Otrraw/ 
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ACCEPT NELSON'S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE RSV BIBLE 


THE PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE IS $15.00 
THE PRICE ON AND AFTER THE 
PUBLICATION DATE, FEBRUARY 1, 


WILL BE $16.50 
Bue «<«s 
You can get it 
without charge! 
if you enroll NOW in 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


@ The most important books of professional inter- 
est to ministers—books you would almost certain- 
ly be buying anyway, even if you did not have 
the advantages of the Club’s frequent reduced 
prices and generous Dividends. 


Your first six Selections need not even be future 
Selections. You can choose any of the recent ones 
listed on the enrollment form if you prefer. After 
these first Selections you are obligated to no min- 
imum purchase requirement whatever; and you 
will receive a valuable free Dividend Book with 
each two Selections you purchase. 


You receive advance notification and a full re- 
liable description of each Club Selection. You 
decide for yourself whether it is a work you 
want to add to your professional library. 


You always have the privilege of returning for 
full credit or refund any book with which you 
are not enthusiastically satisfied. And you may, 
of course, resign your membership at any time. 


You will be delighted to find that our automatic, 
IBM punched-card system of bookkeeping and 
billing eliminates those annoying errors and mix- 
ups which have been such a problem in so many 
book clubs, 


Your book-purchase dollars will go from two to 
three times as far! Many Club Selections are 
available to members at large discounts from 
bookstore prices; and the free Dividend Books, 
plus frequent extra bonuses in the form of other 
free books, all work together to help you build 
and maintain, with a minimum outlay, the kind 
of professional library which is the hallmark of 
the effective minister. 


To make sure of getting your FREE copy of the first 
edition of the RSVB Concordance immediately upon 
publication—mail this coupon TODAY! 
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Concorda 


FREE 


to new members of the Club who 
agree to buy only six Club Selec- 
tions during the next {2 months. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE RSV BIBLE 


Long and eagerly awaited by ministers everywhere, 
the new Complete Cordance of the Revised Standard 
Version Bible is a reference work of permanent 
utility, indispensable to many phases of your pro- 
fessional activities. By enrolling now as a new mem- 
ber of The Pulpit Book Club you will receive your 
copy (publication price $16.50; pre-publication price 
$15.00) absolutely free, on the publication date. 
The Selections of The Pulpit Book Club are books 
no present-day minister can ignore if he is to be of 
maximum helpfulness to his people, alert and re- 
sponsive to the demands which modern life makes 
on them and on him. 


BEGIN YOUR 
WITH ANY OF 
( The Living of These 
Days 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Price $4.00 


(] Adventurous Preach- 
ing 
James H. Robinson 
Price $2.50 
(J Surprised by Joy 
Cc. 8. Lewis 
Price (members only) 


$3.00 

(J Your Prayers Are 

Always Answered 
Alexander Lake 

Price (members only) 

$2.50 


EMBERSHIP 
HESE BOOKS 
() The Theology of 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Hans Hofmann 
Price (members only) 
$3.00 
[) Power to Become 
Lewis L. Dunnington 
Price $2.95 
(CD Living Can Be Ex- 
citing 
Aaron N. Meckel 
Price (members only) 
$3.00 
American Protes- 
tantism 
T. Valentine Parker 
Price (members only) 
$3.00 


THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB CA-1 


Great Neck, New York 


Enroll me as a new member of the Club, and 


send me, immediately 


upon its publication on 


February 1, a copy of the $16.50 first edition of 
the Complete Concordance of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bible—absolutely free! 

Begin my membership with the book(s) I have 
checked above. My obligation is limited to the 
purchase of only six Selections during the first 
twelve months of my membership. After my sixth 
Selection I may cancel my membership; if I con- 
tinue as a member, I will receive a free Dividend 
Book with every two Selections purchased. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone. State 





World Parish 


and 


By 


G. BAEZ-CAMARGO 


Professor, Union Theological Seminary, 
Mexico City, Mexico 


iF; CHRISTIANS want to deal 
with race relations in a practical 
way, it seems to me that four steps 
must be taken. First, we must know 
the Christian teaching and the find- 
ings of science about race. Second, 
we must be aware of the main is- 
sues in race relations, both in our 
immediate situation and in the 
world at large. Third, we must 
work out a plan for a united and 
strategic approach to these prob- 
lems. Finally, we must act in a con- 
certed, and courageous way. 

There is little if any doubt, theo- 
retically, as to the Christian teach- 
ing on the subject of race. Christian- 
ity teaches the essential unity of 
mankind and enjoins men to deal 
with each other in a spirit of mutual 
love and forbearance. Consider: 

1. All men have a common Crea- 
tor who made them in his “image.” 
(Mal. 2:10) 

2. God is a universal God, the 
Lord of all nations and peoples, and 






























From an address to the 
World Methodist Conference 


he is not partial to any of them. 
(Acts 10:34-35) 

3. All men have a common an- 
cestry. (Acts 17:26) 

4. All men have a common Fa- 
ther, even God. Jesus taught us to 
pray, “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” (Mt. 23:8-9; 6:9) 

5. Jesus Christ died for all men. 
(1 Tim. 2:6) 

6. God’s eternal purpose is to 
unite all men in Christ. His Spirit 
is not one of separation, but of 
union. (Gal. 3:28) 

7. The Christian law of love is 
universal and all embracing. It 
makes no exception. 

The so-called biblical evidence in 
support of racial segregation does 
not resist the acid proof of sound 
exegesis. Nowhere in Scriptures do 
we find that races as such must be 
kept separate by divine command. 

In their own way, the findings 
of science are in accord with Chris 
tian teaching on the subject of race. 
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They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. All human beings came from 
a single primitive stock or original 
ancestral group. From this, all hu- 
man groups eventually branched 
out. 

2. Human blood is one and the 
same everywhere. There are four 
inherited types of blood groups. But 
these and all other differences in 
blood are found among members of 
the same “race” and sometimes even 
of the same family. 

3. The very conception of “race,” 
in the traditional and ordinary 
sense of the term, is contrary to 
scientific evidence. There are only 
three or four primary stocks: the 
Negroid, the Mongoloid, and the 
Caucasoid, and a fourth one which 
shows a combination of traits typi- 
cal of the other three. 

4, Differences between primary 
stocks are physical only. They do 
not imply any superiority or in- 
feriority. Adaptation to the natural 
environment seems to play an im- 
portant role in the appearance and 
permanence of these physical dif- 
ferences. 

5. There are no “pure” races, 
Through the centuries, after dif- 
ferentiated human groups resulted 
from the dispersion of the common 
original stock, further migrations, 
Wars, vicinity, and commercial in- 
tercourse produced considerable 


mixture and numerous combina- 
tions. 


6. There are no superior races, 
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but only superior individuals who 
may be found in all races, and a 
temporal superiority of a race in 
terms of cultural achievements for 
which there is no mystical racial 
key. 

7. What about race mixture, in- 
termarriage, and halfbreeds? Ac- 
cording to science, race mixture 
does not in itself produce an in- 
ferior breed. The offspring is at 
least as fine as the parents. General- 
ly, however, the offspring represents 
an improvement. This is what an- 
thropologists and eugenists call “hy- 
brid vigor.” 

These are some of the facts about 
race. Neither Christian teaching nor 
science offers support to a concep- 
tion of race that would serve as a 
basis for discrimination and segra- 
gation. What, then, are the present 
and most acute issues? 

As a matter of fact, race is not in 
itself the real problem. The problem 
is the tremendous amount of my- 
thology, false conceptions, and sheer 
prejudices that we have piled up 
high upon a simple natural fact. It 
is a problem of our own making. 
Here are some of the issues that 
spring from this man-made prob- 
lem: 

The first one is that of inequality. 
Perhaps only the most rabid sup- 
porters of racism will openly advo- 
cate inequality as a desirable stand- 
ard. A much more respectable for- 
mula is “equal, but separate.” 

There is inequality in education. 
Opponents of non-segregated sys- 
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tems point to the fact that one of 
the first results of school integra- 
tion has been a lowering of the 
average academic efficiency. But 
since no serious person will now 
claim that the Negro is inherently 
inferior, that fact is only an evi- 
dence that, on the whole, segregated 
schools have been conducted at an 
inferior academic level, and have 
therefore produced inferior results. 

Then, there is inequality in eco- 
nomic opportunities. Race prejudice 
makes it difficult for members of 
racial minorities to obtain jobs, to 
practice their professions freely, and 
in general to earn salaries on the 
simple basis of personal worthiness 
and ability. 

Another form of inequality is 
legal and practical disfranchisement 
of minority races. 

A second acute issue is that of 
segregation. It takes so many and 
such well-known forms that it is 
not necessary to enumerate them. 

Segregation in housing has caused 
some of the worst incidents of the 
race issue. Much of the slum prob- 
lem in big cities is caused by, or 
closely related to, this type of segre- 
gation. 

In education segregation has been 
a traditional and deeply rooted prac- 
tice. In the adjustment following 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
United States most of the attack 
has been based on the claim that it 
is a violation of state rights, but sel- 
dom is it openly suggested that 
segregation is in itself just or right. 
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Sometimes we hear of a distinction 
between forced and “voluntary” 
segregation. Racial minorities, it js 
claimed, have the right and even the 
duty to preserve their cultural herit. 
age and to develop their own lead. 
ership. But “voluntary” segregation 
is actually a self-defense mechanism 
against social pressure of a discrimi- 
natory nature, and therefore a sub- 
tle form of forced segregation. 

Of course, “a certain degree” of 
creative and non-compulsory sep- 
aration is not to be equated with 
outright forced segregation. Cul 
tures are kept alive not by isolation 
but by cross-fertilization. Ethnic 
minorities will never be able to 
share their cultural heritage with 
the community at large if they are 
forced to stay within a watertight 
compartment. 

A third acute issue in race rela 
tions is intermarriage. It is the fear 
of intermarriage that looms behind 
most of the drastic measures to keep 
other races, particularly the Negro, 
“in their place.” This is the white 
people’s main anxiety. Interestingly 
enough, as far as we know, with 
the colored people it is exactly in- 
verse. Intermarriage has never had 
a top priority in their demands asa 
race. Negro proclamations of rights 
always give priority to equality in 
economic and educational oppor- 
tunities, the abolition of segregation 
and discrimination, and the ut- 
hindered exercise of franchise and 
other citizenship rights and priv 
leges. 
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Marriage is still, in the last analy- 
sis, a private affair. We have by- 
passed the primitive pattern by 
which it fell upon the family, the 
tribe, or the community to take 
care of the mating of its members 
with no reference to their own wish 
or respect for their feelings. We 
now firmly believe—and this is a 
feature of civilization and culture— 
that ultimate decision must rest 
with the two individuals directly 
concerned. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that intermarriage is to be deliber- 
ately fostered, encouraged, or still 
less imposed on any unwilling in- 
dividual of either race. It simply 
means that marriage must be free 
from comparison or compulsion 
either way. 


Ly the face of these difficult, bit- 
ter, and complicated issues, it is 
easy to become discouraged, espe- 
cially on attitudes of the churches. 

At the heart of the problem there 
is a fundamental issue as to the 
nature and mission of the Church 


of Christ in the world. Is the 
Church merely part and parcel of 
the existing order, reflecting and 
even endorsing prevailing social 
prejudices and conventions? Or is 
it a transforming influence, a revo- 
lutionary agency, seeking to bring 
the existing patterns into closest 
possible accord with the require- 
ments of the Gospel ? 

Doing away with racial segrega- 
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tion and discrimination of all sorts 
in the body of the Church itself un- 
doubtedly demands great courage 
and a willingness to suffer. A coura- 
geous stand by a pastor and a con- 
gregation will attract the heavy bar- 
rages of a very racially prejudiced 
society. In countries where there is 
no religious persecution, this will 
probably be the place where church- 
es will have to enter the experience 
of sharing our Lord’s Cross. 

It has been truly said that if only 
the churches would decide to bring 
segregational practices in their own 
organization and life all at once to 
an end, and to throw themselves 
open to all races, the whole tradi- 
tional structure of race discrimina- 
tion and segregation would crum- 
ble overnight or at least within a 
short period of time. 

Christians, individually and cor- 
porately, have reason to be humble 
and repentant. We have not been 
faithful enough or fearless enough 
to take a more open and uncom- 
promising stand on this great prob- 
lem of race relations. At many 
points the Church has proved weak 
and hesitant. 

And yet one must be grateful for 
the present awakening of the 
Church’s conscience. The Church 
is still, under God, the one body 
to which mankind may most nat- 
urally turn for leadership in dealing 
with the problem of race relations. 
For the Church is by its own nature 
a universal body embracing mem- 
bers of all races on earth. 
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The Man in the 
Grey Flannel Clericals 


By ROY C. DeLAMOTTE 







Pastor, the Methodist Circuit, Dandridge, Tenn. 


A WILY Civil War general once 
left a handful of men to tend bon- 
fires, loaded the bulk of his army 
onto freight cars, and slipped away 
to fight a battle elsewhere while 
leaving the impression that his en- 
tire army was bedded down for the 
night. 

The men who tended the bon- 
fires were well aware that they pre- 
sented an appearance of strength 
without the reality. They were bet- 
ter informed about their own re- 
sources than many of us who feel 
called of God to be Soldiers of the 
Cross. All too often we mistake 
sham battles and holding actions 
for major conflicts of the soul. 

Doubtless the first sham battle is 
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against “Darn!” Few of us are more 
than a week in the ministry with 
out discovering that even ex-Marine 
top sergeants are caused to stumble 
—indeed, are knocked spiritually 
flam—if their new pastor mutters 
“Darn!” when bringing a hammer 
down on his thumb. 

Hence, we early form the habit 
of confining the “Darn!” to our 
bronchial tubes and of letting out 
only an unoffensive “Dear, dear!” 
This is the beginning of “minister- 
ial prudence,” that is, of seeming 
better than we are for the sake of 
what people imagine us to be. 

But probably all of us, at some 
time or other, have to fight little 
holding actions until we can rally 
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our spiritual forces for the real 
struggle later on—the lonely strug- 
gle against wounded vanity and 
greed and insecurity. 

We are all under the recurring 
necessity of keeping our personal 
foibles and still-unsanctified idio- 
syncracies from discrediting our 
calling. A dash of hypocrisy thus 
seems to be part of the inescapable 
favor of a profession whose actual 
and imagined standards are almost 
impossible of total attainment. 

Unhappily, what is begun as a 
painful professional necessity can 
eventually blossom into an uncriti- 
cized habit. The frantic pace of the 
modern ministry often leaves one 
no time for re-grouping spiritual 
forces or for fighting out in prayer 
the man-to-man-to-God relationship 
that underlies the clergyman- 
against-layman struggle. 

I run so fast keeping up with 
what the public imagines a minister 
to be that my real self lags farther 
and farther behind, yearly more 
spiritually exhausted and morally 
short of breath. Finally, I may come 
to accept the chasm in my life be- 
tween seeming good and being 
good, and may even relax in it 
comfortably, like an actor who en- 
joys playing Christ once a year in 
a Passion play, but who has long 
ceased struggling to live the part 
off-stage. 

I am not suggesting that we 
abandon ministerial prudence or 
give public expression to every mo- 
mentary weakness, or that any of 
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us can hope for complete sanctity 
in this life. I am suggesting that 
sham battles are habit-forming, that 
habitually uncriticized poses can be- 
come hypocrisy of life, and that 
men who carry inside them enough 
postponed battles and unresolved 
pressures run the risk of someday 
blowing up. The explosion may be 
big and conclusive; or it may be 
small and oft-repeated. 

Hurt pride that has never been 
resolved by prayer or by forgiveness 
will eventually make its voice 
heard. It may burst out on my wife 
and children; it may vent itself in 
sermons of “righteous” indigna- 
tion; it may confine itself to a sly 
and bitter remark in the ministers’ 
association about the layman who 
sold me that unreliable car. 

The sham battle of appearances 
was so easy to win! The real fight 
was never fought. 

The unhelpfulness of much mod- 
ern preaching may be blamed, in 
part, on this fact. Most of us can 
control a roving eye when walking 
down Main Street under the gaze 
of yesterday morning’s congrega- 
tion, but the real fight is on the 
lonely battlefield of the imagina- 
tion, under no eye but God’s. The 
rarity of honest “a helpful ser- 
mons on “Blessed Are the Pure in 
Heart” may testify to how few of 
us feel we can report back to our 
congregations on useful techniques 
for winning this particular war. 

True enough, we may never at- 
tain the purity of Christ. But men 
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who make no struggle against a 
rising reservoir of lust and whose 
only restraining wall is the tempo- 
rary and external force of “keeping 
up appearances” may someday see 
the dam burst and their careers and 
families swept away under a tor- 
rent of scandal and shame. Such 
conclusions—fortunately rare—to a 
life of sham battles do not mark off 
such men as different in kind from 
the rest of us, but only as different 
in degree. As Robert Louis Steven- 
son put it, “The saints are the sin- 
ners who kept on trying.” 

Too many of us assume, like 
the newlyweds whose honeymoon 
went awry, that our own shortcom- 
ings are unique in the history of 
mankind. This naiveté regarding 
our colleagues often prevents our 
sharing with them hard-won in- 
sights into the special problems of 
our calling, deprives us of the ca- 
tharsis of confession, and keeps us 
entombed in our enervating loneli- 
ness. 

Our own ministerial association, 
where we normally pass along to 
presumed fellow-saints a careless 
rehash of ideas originally meant for 
laymen, could become a creative 
fellowship of sharing. But this will 
not happen until we stop using our 
ministerial tones on each other, and 
until, with prayer and naked hon- 
esty, we begin working as hard on 
that 15-minute devotional for our 
teammates as we do on that 30- 
minute sermon for our Easter 
morning congregation. 
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A great many of our sermons 
on prayer, forgiveness, courage, 
unworldliness, and so on produce 
no fruit because they are like those 
sermons celibate priests delight to 
deliver on, “Making Marriage 
Work!” We cannot preach helpful. 
ly on prayer because we ourselves 
have never really fought the almost 
impossible battle against an over- 
crowded life that we urge our 
equally overburdened laymen to 
fight. 

A prominent preacher who sat in 
the pew while colleagues preached 
the funeral of his beloved wife later 
made this remark: “I used to 
imagine I was helping people at 
funerals, but now I know that I’ve 
never helped anybody.” 

This is not the voice of defeat; 
it is the voice of victory: to discover 
what we cannot do is the first step 
toward finding what we can do. To 
know, gazing down into a face stiff 
with controlled emotion and eyes 
dead with hopelessness, that the 
higher plateaus of grief cannot be 
preached by any voice, however elo- 
quent, is knowledge  indeed— 
knowledge bought at dreadful cost 
on those same plateaus. Someday, 
somewhere, somehow it will prove 
able to help. 

Jesus remarks that the spiritual 
wolf disguised in sheep’s clothing 
can be known by his fruits. In 
theory, there is no discernible rea- 
son why a _ non-athletic person 
should not be able to read enough 
books about football, write up 
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enough lucid explanations, and de- 
liver enough inspiring between-the- 
halves sermonettes to produce win- 
ning teams. In actual fact, however, 
almost every successful big-name 
football coach in America today is a 
man who has himself played the 
game. 

What an abundance of sermons 
we preach against worldliness and 
that golden idol, Success! What in- 
spiring half-time talks on “Spiritual 
Treasure” we bubble out to the 
wife whose husband has _ been 
passed over for the vice-presidency 
of the bank. 


Yer, FOR ALL our coaching, 
America continues to be world re- 
nowned for the number of its ulcer- 
ridden careerists, its men in grey 
flannel suits whose professions are 
a dog-eat-dog jungle without pity or 
moral balance, or God. The temple 
of the golden idol continues to be 
jam-packed seven days a week; 
the mania for promotion and bank- 
roll and status continues to take its 
frightful toll! 

For a country like ours, it may 
well be that the church’s basic fail- 
ure is its failure to provide spiritual 
leaders who have themselves solved 
the profound problem of life-mean- 
ing and life-orientation wrapped up 
in the word, “success.” 

In J. P. Marquand’s tragic odys- 
sey, Point of No Return (Little, 
Brown, $4.), the quest for success is 
laid bare in all savagery and pathos. 
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Too few clerics, perhaps, see in the 
book a parable for themselves. 

Ministers are often the victims of 
a peculiar delusion on this point: 
Many of us entered the ministry by 
turning our backs on a financially 
more rewarding career elsewhere, 
and this yesterday’ s Gethsemane is 
presumed to shield us permanently 
against the possibility of a success- 
psychosis. We overlook the fact that 
money is a very superficial yard- 
stick of success. We forget that, like 
a giant corporation, a giant denomi- 
nation can also conceal behind the 
facade of its public relations a raw 
jungle of insecurity, competition, 
intra-family feuding, and struggles 
for power. 

The absurdities of fear are no 
prerogative of secular ambition. 
The young cleric soon discovers 
that he who dreads the bishop’s dis- 
pleasure must also dread _ the 
bishop’s wife’s displeasure, and he 
who quakes at a wealthy widow’s 
frown must also quake at her sis- 
ter’s bediapered grandson’s frown, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

The fear of anyone but God is 
usually the beginning of a tragic- 
comedy. 

Many a young man has found 
no rest till he slammed the door on 
his own blossoming career in law 
or medicine and committed him- 
self to the underpaid and supposed- 
ly unambitious profession of 
preaching. Disarmed by his own in- 
itial renunciation, he does not rec- 
ognize the old foes of pride and 
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greed and envy in their 
stained-glass setting. 

Time brings new pressures. With 
marriage comes the fact that a wife 
can share decisions and dangers, 
but children’s hearts are often in- 
accessible and his little ones must 
conquer their giants alone. Then 
comes the lengthening investment 
of career-years, the momentum of 
professional pride and hard-won 
appointments, the diminishing fuel 
of enthusiasm, physical strength, 
and adaptability, the approaching 
point of no return, whence it be- 
comes impossible to go back and 
select new life-goals. 

The transparent 


new 


sincerity of 


youthful dedication has now been 
overlaid by the unreadable features 
of the pro, who invariably and 


apathetically votes “yes” to his su- 
periors’ pet projects despite fre- 
quent inner conflict and disturbing 
fears for the welfare of the King- 
dom. 

The fear of the Lord has been 
overwhelmed by the terror of a hu- 
miliating appointment, and the in- 
creasing astigmatism of the career 
Christian makes it harder and 
harder to distinguish the claims of 
a professionally operated church 
from the sometimes opposite claims 
of its thoroughly unprofessional 
Founder, once knelt and 
washed the feet of his subordinates. 

Then comes the finale. With a 
farewell sermon on “Seek First 
His Kingdom!”, the careerist goes 
off to conference and hears the 
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name of a dreaded rival read out 
for the church to which his own 
entire life had been directed. There 
is no visible crack: long training in 
sham battles with mechanics and 
storekeepers enables him to muster 
a smile, a vigorous handshake, the 
right word of congratulations. The 
bonfires of a seemingly invincible 
army are all burning brightly; 
brotherly love, Christlike unworld- 
liness, complete triumph over the 
ravening hunger for power and 
status and ecclesiastical success. 

Back in his hotel room he locks 
the door, draws the blinds, turns in 
the sudden twilight, and collapses 
across the bed with his face in his 
hands. On the wide plains of the 
spirit and the high ramparts of the 
heart he has never learned how to 
fight. 

Such men labor through the re- 
mainder of their careers with their 
fate written in their glum faces, 
wry jokes, and subsequent intra 
professional vendettas. And year 
after year they express embittered 
amazement that so many of their 
flock can hear their eloquent exhor- 
tations to unworldliness and still go 
out and be inwardly broken by the 
wild scramble for outward success. 

It does not occur to them that 
the fault may not lie with the sheep 
but with the shepherd, that the 
false prophet can know himself by 
his fruits, and that the coaches who 
turn out those winning teams are 
men who played the game. 
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Pittsburgh 


Experiment 


By FRED REMINGTON 


Radio-Television editor, 
The Pittsburgh Press 


Tue UNIQUE new Christian 
force known as the Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment is more easily illustrated 
than defined. 

This is the story of one man 
whose life was touched by it. 

He was a foreman in a major 
manufacturing plant in an indus- 
trial suburb of Pittsburgh—a good, 
decent, basically kind man, who 
was slowly losing his mind. 

Pressing him from one side were 
his superiors, uncompromising in 
their expectations of a high, con- 
tinuing level of production. On the 
other side were the men along the 
assembly line, grumbling at the de- 
mands of employers. 

The relentless squeeze in which 
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this man found himself was person- 
ified by a union grievance commit- 
tee chairman, a man as iron-clad 
in his resistance to greater work 
loads for the men as the plant su- 
periors were in their insistence upon 
production goals. 

“Every time I saw the grievance 
committeeman my stomach went 
into a knot and I was ready to 
fight,” the foreman relates. And al- 
ways there was the noise, the in- 
cessant, demoralizing roar of the 
industrial process. 

He was grey with a fatigue that 
sleep didn’t cure, tense, resentful. 
At a point close to despair he was 
invited to one of the labor-manage- 
ment workshops organized by the 
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Pittsburgh Experiment; and he 
went. 

The workshop had one theme: 
Apply your Christianity to your 
job. The words seemed so glib and 
so simple; they had the sound of 
having been said so often before 
that at first they had little meaning 
for the foreman. 

But they kept recurring to him. 
He was, after all, a fine, practical 
Christian in his family life. He was 
a church-goer, a faithful Bible- 
reader. But, he realized, he had 
never consciously tried to relate his 
religion to his work. 

In his next meeting with the 
grievance chairman, the foreman 
fought back the rancor which arose 
instinctively before a word had 
been uttered. Diffidently, more in 
curiosity as to what would happen 
than in any real hope, he made 
some oblique references to religion. 
The union man’s reply was sincere, 
interested. 

So they talked for a moment of 
a matter that in previous encounters 
had been the farthest from their 
thoughts. 

The foreman was a Protestant, 
the union official a Catholic, but 
their denominational differences 
were insignificant in the face of the 
new respect and understanding that 
marked their relationship. They 
met no longer as resistant adver- 
saries, but as two Christians con- 
fronting a mutual problem. 

“We're really able to get to- 
gether now,” the foreman reports. 
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This sort of thing is repeating 
itself each day in business and ip. 
dustrial life around Pittsburgh. 

A sales manager, convinced by 
the experiment of the need to bring 
a Christian conscience to bear upon 
his work, recently made an anguish- 
ing decision. After weeks of worry 
over his job and his future, he de. 
cided that no longer in conscience 
could he urge upon the public a 
certain product made by his com. 
pany. It was inferior. He so notified 
his home office. After some corres. 
pondence with dumbfounded exec. 
utives he received a surprising let- 
ter. It was from the president of the 
firm, not firing him, but thanking 
him for calling attention to a bad 
situation. The product, the presi- 
dent agreed, was unworthy of the 
organization’s label. 


The MOVEMENT which in 
1955 came to be called the Pitts 
burgh Experiment got started more 
or less simultaneously in a couple of 


different places. One was the 
Homestead Steel Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
During the long steel strike of 
the 1952 summer, a steel worker 
named Dave Griffith, in desperate 
financial straits due to his idleness, 
pondered what one man could do 
to avert this ruinous industrial 
strife. He talked it over with his 
pastor, Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
rector of Pittsburgh’s Calvary Epis 
copal Church. They decided that 
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the answer must be a kind of dy- 
namic and contagious Christianity 
in day-by-day job situations. 

About the same time Dr. Shoe- 
maker initiated a course in “How 
to be a Christian.” It was attended 
by, among others, a clique of well- 
todo young Pittsburghers, some of 
them members of Calvary Church, 
some guests whom Dr. Shoemaker 
referred to jocularly as “the golf- 
club crowd.” 

He sensed in them the same need 
he had found in Dave Griffith, the 
troubled steel worker—a longing to 
find in one’s work a fullfillment be- 
yond earning money, a goal more 
enduring than the next promotion. 

Describing it one day to another 
parishioner, Admiral Ben Moreell, 
board chairman of the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Dr. 
Shoemaker mused: “Here’s a hunk 
of leaven. How can we use it?” 

From this discussion the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment was formally 
launched in 1955. A Pittsburgh 
foundation, never identified, con- 
tributed an undisclosed sum of 
money to get it started. 

A board was set up comprising 
Dr. Shoemaker, Admiral Moreell 
and the minister and one layman 
from each of Pittsburgh’s down- 
town Protestant churches. 

(Dr. Albert Curry of Smithfield 
Methodist Church, Dr. Robert La- 
mont of First Presbyterian, Dr. Ed- 
ward Martz of Smithfield Evangeli- 
cal Protestant Church, Dean N. R. 
H. Moor of Trinity Cathedral, and 
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Dr. Harold Albert of First Luth- 
eran Church were the members.) 

To direct the movement Dr. 
Shoemaker invited to Pittsburgh 
the Rev. William H. Cohea, Jr., 
then serving as pastor of Daniels 
Park Presbyterian Church in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The older clergyman 
had known Bill Cohea as a Prince- 
ton seminarian and had been im- 
pressed by his charm and his Chris- 
tian spirit that was at once dedi- 
cated and exuberant. 

At 29, Bill Cohea (pronounced 
Coy) is an ideal director for a vigor- 
ous new Christian force aimed 
quite largely at young businessmen 
struggling to keep their feet on a 
solid ground of faith in a material 
and success-hungry world. 

“A man can worship and give 
witness to his God through his job,” 
Bill says. And that is about as good 
a summary as any of the Pittsburgh 
Experiment. The movement, he 
likes to think, “gives purpose to 
routine work. It’s a ministry by lay- 
men to laymen—I’m here to co- 
ordinate.” 

From a tenth-floor office in the 
Investment Building in downtown 
Pittsburgh, Bill organizes a heavy 
calendar of luncheons, workshops, 
discussion groups, retreats. The 
heart of the experiment is inter- 
change of ideas, a common grap- 
pling with the common problem: 
How to do your faith in concrete 
work situations. 

“There are three ways you can 
approach your job,” Bill observes. 
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“You can approach it as a fanatic, 
preaching a sermonette at the drop 
of a hat. 

“Or you can live a kind of Ser- 
mon on the Mount out of context. 
You can be so meek and humble 
that people will walk all over you. 

“Then, of course, there are those 
who act in their jobs as though God 
and religion were the farthest 
things in the world from their 
minds. 

“I'd say that in the experiment 
we're seeking a fourth way—a right 
way.” 

There are about 350 people 
actively identified with the experi- 
ment. The workshops may take the 
form of luncheon or evening meet- 
ings. So that participants will share 
an intimate understanding of one 


another’s problems, the groups are 
composed of men in similar lines of 
work. There are workshops for 
lawyers, salesmen, insurance men, 


engineers, labor foremen. As 
groups grow too large to be con- 
venient, they split up and new ones 
form. 

In grappling with the problem of 
worshiping through their jobs, the 
men come to grips with some basic 
and troublesome questions. 

Engineers involved in atomic 
energy projects mull over the spir- 
itual overtones of the awesome 
force in which they deal. 

Conventions and the moral prob- 
lem of the free drinking which has 
come to be an integral part of them 
are discussed frankly. 
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“To me the realism with which 
they tackle this is amazing,” says 
Bill Cohea. “Their conclusions 
about conventions is not to avoid 
them, nor to try to moralize while 
attending them. 

“Go and be a part—but not a de. 
generate part. Set an example of de. 
cent Christian behavior.” 

Other activities of the experi. 
ment include evening meetings 
among couples, an outgrowth of 
Dr. Shoemaker’s sessions with his 
“golf-club crowd.” 

And at the Homestead Steel 
Works each morning at 7:45 
o'clock a group formed by Dave 
Griffith, the steel worker who pon- 
dered the obligations of one man in 
a strike of 650,000, joins in prayer 
and Bible reading before starting 
work. 

One of the recurring obstacles 
met by disciples of the experiment 
as they attempt to translate Chris- 
tian principle into day-by-day job 
situations is the frequent question 
from impatient associates : 

“If you feel so strongly about 
Christianity, why don’t you enter 
the ministry?” 

It was answered effectively one 
day by Ted Holt, a young executive 
in the Jones and Laughlin organi 
zation. 

“Finding and knowing God,” he 
replied, “is not limited to members 
of the ministry. The word of God 
applies to each man in his own job. 
God belongs in every man’s life 24 
hours a day, seven days a week.” 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
RELIGION 


MAKES 


A Sermon by 
F. GERALD ENSLEY 
Bishop, the Des Moines Area 


I HEARD Anna Louise Strong 
tell of a visit to an agricultural co- 
operative in Russia. “How do the 
new days differ from the old?” she 
asked a gnarled kulak. He rubbed 
the sweat off his brow and an- 
swered: “In the old days we used to 
invite the priests to come and bless 
the fields in the springtime. That 
made them fertile. But we don’t 
need the priests any more. We have 
tractors now.” 

That spirit is the most menacing 
adversary of religion, not only in 
Russia but everywhere. It is the sec- 
ular spirit, and it says that we don’t 
need religion any more. 

If you have fertilizer, you don’t 
need faith; if you have penicillin, 
you don’t need prayer; if you have 
psychology, you don’t need salva- 
tion; if you have the State, you don’t 
need the Church; if you have 
science, you don’t need God. 

The modern world has not dis- 
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proved the truth of religion. It 
simply pronounces it irrelevant. 

Now there are two ways in which 
religious men have endeavored to 
meet this secularistic threat. One is 
that of the so-called neo-orthodoxy, 
which simply rules this appeal to 
human values as out of order. Life, 
it says, is to be centered in God. We 
are confronted with his judgment, 
and whether following him pays off 
is beside the point. 

At the other extreme we have the 
religionists who accept the practical 
challenge. “Why not try God?” 
they ask. Religion has cash value. 
Invest in the Gospel, and you'll find 
that dividends are paid immedi- 
ately. Live by the Sermon on the 
Mount, and you'll have health and 
peace. 

But this dollar-day creed will 
never win the respect of the nobler 
spirits nor the assent of critical 
minds—simply because it is not 
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true. To realize its spuriousness, you 
need only to have known one good 
woman dead of cancer after a life of 
devotion to home and children and 
God’s work. 

There is a deeper approach, how- 
ever, to this pragmatic threat to re- 
ligion in our time than ignoring it 
on the one hand or going along at 
a cheap and unworthy level on the 
other. It is to conceive of religion, 
not as a cash-value in itself, but as 
the source of all value. Religion is 
not to be equated with other com- 
modities; it is the condition of their 
existence, 

There is a great sentence in Psalm 
36: “In thy light shall we see light.” 
You go into a movie-house and wit- 
ness an enthralling drama upon the 
screen. The light does not enter into 
the scene as one of the characters; 
it is the condition of there being a 
drama at all. 

So God is the light that projects 
the human drama upon this screen 
of space and time which we call the 
world. He is the source of all exist- 
ence and value. 


Reicion is not just one value 
among others. It is the ultimate per- 
spective which gives value to all 
other things. 

There are three things religion 
does for us in this profounder sense: 

First of all, Religion makes life 
worth living. lt says that life has 
meaning. Life is not a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, sig- 
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nifying nothing. We are not the 
sport of irresponsible atoms, but 
bearers of an eternal destiny, 
Granted that there is much about 
the universe that puzzles us, still the 
puzzle has an answer. We may live, 
therefore, with confidence, enthu- 
siasm, and without fear. 

The great problem of education, 
as of life, is motivation. We have 
enough brain-power to create a tol- 
erable world. And it looks as though 
our wealth were adequate. What 
we need most is the determination 
to do it. 

But motivation requires that what 
we are asked to do is worth doing. 
And whether it is worth doing de- 
pends on whether the universe 
makes sense. There is no use for 
snapping pictures unless there is 
light. If reality is evil, there is no 
point in educating men to know 
the world; the less we know about 
it the happier we'll be. Halford 
Luccock tells of some people in 
Maine who found that their town 
was to be flooded to make a lake 
that would back up behind a dam. 
So all improvements and repairs in 
the town stopped. Week by week, 
the whole town became more be- 
draggled, more delapidated, more 
woebegone. 

That is a parable of life in the 
large. Whether our human enter- 
prise is worth doing depends on 
whether the universal picture makes 
sense. 

Here is where the humanists are 
so naive. They tell us to let meta- 
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jhysics and religion alone. Let’s go 
ahead and take advantage of life as 
we find it. Let’s enjoy our human 
society and make our human hab- 
itation as comfortable as we can and 
forget the cosmic weather. 

Someone replies, however, “But 
men do have practical power with- 
out religious motivation. There are 
folks with drive who never specu- 
late about these ultimate questions, 
who just take each day as it comes. 
Look at the scientists. Look at the 
way the atheistic Russians fought in 
the war. Look at people all around 
us who do a good moral job with- 
out believing seriously in God.” 

My answer is that most of them 
are living off our common religious 
inheritance without knowing it. 
Take the scientists. Not a preacher, 
but Alfred North Whitehead, one 
of the most distinguished historians 
of science in our time, said that the 
assumption of science that the world 
is rational—which is the presup- 
position of all scientific effort—is a 
lineal descendant of the Christian 
idea that this is God’s world and, 
therefore, can be trusted. 

It is true that the Russians were 
able to enlist suicide squads in the 
war. But they would not have 
fought as they did if they had not 
believed in their cause, and their 
cause is valid only if the universe 
was with them. 

It is true that the common man 
often lives without explicit appeal 
to religion. But behind his morals, 
without his knowing it, is a deep- 
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seated belief that the world is on his 
side. 

There is a great scene at the close 
of the immortal story, Tom 
Brown's Schooldays. Tom Brown 
was a harum-scarum lad who went 
weekly to hear old Dr. Arnold 
preach in Rugby chapel. All the 
doctor’s exhortation and _ piety 
seemed to run off. 

Then one day, years after Tom 
had left Rugby, the message comes 
that the old doctor is dead. To the 
surprise of all his friends, for Tom 
had no reputation for being devout, 
it is as though he has been felled 
with an axe. He goes back to 
Rugby. He asks the old verger to 
let him into the chapel. He sits 
again on his old bench and tries to 
imagine the old doctor in the high 
pulpit. 

Lost in memory for a while, he 
raises himself finally and climbs up 
the altar steps and kneels before the 
altar, trying to recover there the 
power and hope which had gone 
with his old teacher’s passing. The 
author says of Tom, “He had lost 
his standing-point in the invisible 
world, and he was numbed, beaten 
down, and spiritless.” 

Tom is a symbol of the human 
race. We live unconsciously, unless 
some crisis brings it to mind, by a 
faith in the invisible world of ulti- 
mate value. When that faith goes, 
if it ever does, life’s meaning goes 
with it. 

“In thy light shall we see light.” 

In the second place, religion not 
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only makes life worth living; it 
makes men worth loving. Religion 
says that the God whose wisdom 
devised this wonderful universe 
values men as of supreme worth. 
They are his children, and he loves 
them with an imperishable love. 
Because he places such a high ap- 
praisal on men, our highest duty is 
to serve them. Because he made 
them, they have an unfathomable 
capacity for growth. 

Even the lowliest human being 
has an infinite sacredness as God's 
child. People are not things to be 
used and, like razor blades, thrown 
away when they lose their sharp- 
ness. They are not guinea pigs to 
be made subjects of involuntary ex- 
periment. They are God’s children, 
to be honored and served for his 
sake and theirs. 

In the Belgian Congo I found a 
pioneer missionary’s grave. The 
stone said she came to Africa in 
1891 and remained there till her 
death in 1949. As I stood before the 
marker, I asked myself, What 
brought this woman here? What 
caused her to leave home and fam- 
ily to dwell in this wild land among 
primitive black men? Well, it was 
not cash value or peace of mind or 
worldly success. Unquestionably i 
was the commissicn of that One 
who alone makes men worth lov- 
ing, who said that inasmuch as we 
do it unto the very least of his chil- 
dren, we do it unto him. 

But the humanist rejoins that 
men are worth loving on their own 


account. We don’t need any meta. 
physical or religious justification for 
showing good will. That may be 
true of one’s own family and 
friends, but can we love the un- 
lovely? Can we love the under. 
privileged and the abnormals? Can 
we love the monsters of the human 
race? Can we love those who have 
no claim on us, men in distant 
lands, men yet unborn? Can we 
love men of other colors? Then 
there is that test case which the Mas- 
ter raised—can we love even our 
enemies? 

There is nothing accessible to 
science which requires that we treat 
men as of sacred worth. If he does 
possess such worth, it is because of 
his relation to the Eternal. The 
Christian Gospel is the higher hu- 
manism. It accepts everything good 
that the natural humanist says 
about man and then adds an infinite 
dimension of its own. It sees him 
as an object of divine solicitude. It 
foresees for him an eternal destiny. 
That is the reason we can love even 
the least of all our brethren. 

“In thy light shall we see light.” 
In the light of God’s love for men 
we find men worth loving. 

Finally, religion renders sacrifice 
worth making. We cannot build or 
preserve a civilized world without 
sacrifice. We have sometimes con- 
templated a world where sacrifice 
would not be required of anyone, 
but when we get down to actuali- 
ties the dream fades. The principle 
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of Gain Through Pain” is written 
into the very texture of life. 

The supreme virtue of religion is 
that it renders worth while the sac- 
rifices which the higher life of hu- 
manity demands. I can surrender 
today as a religious man, because by 
God’s providence there is going to 
be a tomorrow. I can restrain the 
baser passions, because he gave me 
asoul which is sacred. I can lose my- 
self for my brother’s sake, because 
by God’s will I shall be in on his 
triumph. 

Here again the critic objects. 
There have been plenty of martyrs, 
he tells us, who paid the last full 
measure of their devotion without 
believing in God. Well, if they did, 
it was without thinking. For no one 
can think atheism through and find 
a reason for sacrifice of self in it. 

Every sacrifice requires a guaran- 
teed future for its justification. Take 
the sacrifice of Christ upon his cross, 
the noblest in human history. Sup- 
pose that no one lived to remember 
what he did, no disciples left to be 


inspired by the deed. Suppose he 
did not come back himself from the 
grave, and there was no God to 
cherish the memory of his martyr- 
death. Would there be any justifica- 
tion for his throwing away his life? 

Of course not. One man’s life is 
no more sacred than another. There 
is nothing right in using one man 
as fuel for a bonfire to warm an- 
other. The only way sacrifice is just 
is if in some manner the man who 
pays the price is in on the final vic- 
tory. The truest and best interests of 
all must be conserved and concili- 
ated in the essential structure of the 
universe. 

The distinguishing mark of the 
Christian Gospel is that it does 
promise light at the end of the way. 
All things do work together for 
good to them that love the Lord. 
The cross is followed by the resur- 
rection. 

“In thy light shall we see light.” 
In the light of God’s ultimate tri- 
umph, our sacrifices are made 
worth while. 


I HAVE SEEN 


CANNOT explain the laws of prayer and tell how they operate. 
Neither can | explain the laws by which television works, but | do 
know I can sit in my home and, by television, watch a program in New 
York. Because | do not understand television is no reason why | cannot 
use it. The same may be said for the power of prayer. | have seen so 
many answers to prayer that now | do not doubt that somehow one 
person’s prayers can change the life or physical condition of another 
person, even if the other person has no faith. . . . 

—Cuaries L. ALLEN in The Touch of the Master’s Hand (Fleming H. Revell) 
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Education 


Will We Be Ready for the Flood? 


By GRAHAM R. HODGES 


Pastor, Emmanuel Congregational Church, Watertown, N. Y. 


Tue ELEMENTARY schools 
have them now. The colleges are 
bracing themselves for the flood of 
young life that will soon be sweep- 
ing across the campuses. Our almost 
$1,000,000,000 church-building pro- 
gram in 1956 showed many things, 
among them the need for space for 
our millions of small children. 
Right now the stress in religious 
education is centered on the infants, 
nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
groups. 

Few competent observers will 
deny that churches are doing a bet- 
ter job with the small children and 
their parents. Teaching materials, 
equipment, methods—all are better. 
But are we getting ready for them 
in their teen years? Or will we be 
caught napping? 

As the one universal institution, 
other than the school, dealing with 
youth, the Church is faced with a 
tremendous challenge and respon- 
sibility. Will it measure up? The 
answer can be given by the way we 
get ready. 

No such complex problem in- 
volves easy answers, but here are 
several steps we ought to take: 

1. Plan our new educational 


buildings to accommodate the 
young people. A room planned for 
primary students in 1956 may have 
to be used by teen-agers too in 1965, 
Or a new area may be needed be- 
sides the primary classroom. 

Let us get our buildings ready. A 
church with a combined junior- 
senior high group today may need 
two large meeting-places for sep- 
arate groups in 1960. Such facilities 
as a fireplace, kitchenette, floor 
space for games should all be con- 
sidered as necessary. 

But the physical plant part is our 
least problem. What next? 

2. Work hard now on the young 
parents and their young offspring. 
Unchurched — kindergartners are 
likely to be unchurched tenth grad- 
ers. What we do with these young 
families now can make a world of 
difference. So, proper physical plant, 
an infants’ room, good printed ma- 
terial, a diligent cradle roll superin- 
tendent, and all the rest are terribly 
important. And the sooner the bet- 
ter. 

As John Scotford writes in When 
You Build Your Church, “The 
smaller the child, the more likely 
is he to lead his parents into the 
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church.” “Most couples are nearer 
to heaven when they look into the 
eyes of a newborn child than at any 
other time.” 

3, Get ready with an adequate, 
challenging program. Let’s not pre- 
tend that we are now doing what 
we should. Behind the billion-dol- 
lar-a-year church-building boom 
(much of it to take up slack of the 
depression and war years), behind 
our facade of statistics on money 
and membership is the brutal fact 
that our program for the years 12-20 
has some of the property of a sieve. 
And the Protestants are probably no 
better or worse off than the Cath- 
olics and Jews. 

These are the years when our 
bodies, personalities, and outlooks 
change. This is the group which 
Sunday-school teachers stay away 
from. This is the group which 
wants the answers so badly and re- 
jects them so quickly if given 
wrongly or by the wrong adults. 
This is the age when we defy home, 
school, and church—and need them 
most. It has been truly called “the 
jelly bean age”: hard outside and 
soft inside. 

Here, there, and yonder are local 
churches doing a noteworthy job 
with adolescents. But they are con- 
spicuous by their presence. Occa- 
sionally we see a minister who is 
“good with young people,” but they 
are few, too, and not always young 
themselves, no matter what pulpit 
committees think. 

Occasionally you see some printed 
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“youth material” which hits the 
spot. But rarely. Try getting some 
material for a Sunday-night pro- 
gram which sells itself. Much, even 
of the best, is pitched far too high 
and too dry. I honestly have diff- 
culty myself, even with a seminary 
degree, in getting the drift of some 
of the outstanding youth program 
material. 


Tue ANSWER doesn’t lie sim- 
ply in dedicated young ministers 
who have emerged from seminary 
during and after World War II. In 
addition, we must call on our best 
Protestant minds, old and young 
ministers, all kinds of laymen, and 
our youth themselves, to work out 
a program worthy of the task. 
We've got to look at the problem 
much as Protestants of the early 
1800s looked at the world—a vast 
mission field white with the harvest. 

I can think of at least seven ele- 
ments in an adequate youth pro- 
gram for the next 15 years: 

1. Inclusion as an integral part 
of the total church, not just a Sun- 
day evening get-together. 

2. Written materials at least twice 
as good as we have at present. Much 
of the “best” stuff written today is 
so neo-orthodox, and it’s miles 
away from the target. Some reeks 
with arch-conservative, unbeliev- 
able viewpoints. 

3. More during-the-week activi- 
ties. As leisure time increases for 
youth, the church must fill in part 
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of the gap. Also, as our junior and 
senior high schools increase in size, 
they seem to provide less and less 
for the average child’s extra-curri- 
cular abilities. Many a boy or girl 
who could make the grade in three 
or four activities in a school of 200 
hasn’t a dog’s chance in a school of 
2,000. There is an open door for the 
church. 

4. More ministers who know 
something about youth work, and 
if they don’t know, would be will- 
ing to learn. They can “retool” if 
they want. 

5. Increased use of laymen as 
youth-group sponsors. An old idea, 


yes, but one never cultivated as it 
should be. 

6. Planning at the top, by church 
and inter-church groups. 

7. A. personal commitment to 
Christ by our church youth. I be. 
lieve they are ready for it. Some 
where during a boy’s or girl's 
church life should come a direct 
challenge to yield in commitment to 
the Master. 

Here is one problem we can 
all agree is important. We see it 
outlined in the birth-rate curve. We 
know it’s coming. There’s simply 
no excuse for not getting ready, 


Will we? 


STANDARDS IN RECREATION 


Here are ten points on leadership of an activity. 


1. Know the activity well; practice ahead of time; have no books or 


notes in hand. 


2. Have a logical order and sequence in the progress of an evening’s 
activities so that no time is lost in grouping and regrouping. 


3. Explain clearly and briefly the activity. 


4. Use no whistles, no stomping, no shouting. Stand quietly until 


the group is ready to participate. 


5. Demonstrate the activity simply, putting it together part by part. 


6. Overlook blunders as much as possible, realizing that you are 
leading people into fun and not directing a drill. 


7. Enjoy it as a leader, for a spirit of fun and freedom should prevail. 


8. Know when to stop; don’t overwork it. Bring the activity to a 
halt when it is being enjoyed the most. 


9. Develop a sense of timing, know the group, and know the mate- 


rial with respect to the group. 


10. Know people. Develop a clear purpose for each fellowship hour 
and for every activity in it. Be a person of sincerity, motivated by a 
deep desire to be helpful to the persons involved. 


—From Standards in Recreation, by H. Harotp Hipps, in Leisure (fall, 1956) 
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U.S.A. 


Religion in the 


Religion, Sex, and Spectacle in Movies 


By MARGARET FRAKES 


Associate Editor, 


The Christian Century 


Some YEARS ago I attended a 
preview of the film Samson and 
Delilah staged for leaders of church- 
women’s groups, parent-teachers as- 
sociations, women’s clubs, and the 
like. It was presented with the sure 
conviction that these women would 
be led by its “religious” import to 
spur their fellow members’ stam- 
pede to the box office. 

Before the spectacle unfolded on 
the screen, one of the stars appeared 
in person to eulogize the producer 
who, he told us, had made this film 
out of his concern to bring a “reli- 
gious” message to America. Then 
we saw the film—a hodgepodge of 
glamor, opulence, sex, and spectacle, 
set against a biblical background 
and therefore, presumably, “reli- 
gious.” 

At the same time, in a little 
theater off the main streets, an un- 
heralded, simply made film called 
The Red Badge of Courage was 
slowly but surely expiring. Its mes- 
sage, concerned with the verities of 
man’s existence, his relation to him- 
self and to others, honestly and 
memorably presented, wasted itself 
on empty seats. 
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Lacking the elements of sex and 
spectacle to lure the throngs at 
whom most of the movie ads are 
directed, made without the benefit 
of glamorous stars, blessed by no 
“religious” label to insure the inter- 
est of more sober movie-goers, it 
was by the standards of Hollywood 
and market place a failure, a ven- 
ture not to be emulated. 

To reverse the contrasting fates 
accorded commercial films like 
these is, I believe, a task worthy of 
the attention of pastors, religious 
education workers, and others con- 
cerned with helping those to whom 
they minister choose leisure-time ac- 
tivities that will be constructive and 
rewarding. It is also one of the most 
important functions of motion pic- 
ture reviews in the magazines and 
papers of the church press. 

People with movie-going experi- 
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ence already know what to expect 
from a musical based on the life 
of some composer or entertainer, or 
from a private-detective melodrama, 
or from a western. The films that 
demand special attention by review- 
ers in the church press and by 
churchmen called on for informal 
recommendations are those in the 
small group—not more than a 
fourth of the industry’s annual out- 
put—that have something to con- 
tribute beyond mere entertainment, 
or that because of their themes or 
method of exploitation will not at- 
tract a wide circle of popular atten- 
tion. 

Enabled by considered evalua- 
tions to choose the better of these 
important commercial films as can- 
didates for their hours of leisure, 
those who follow the recommenda- 
tions are encouraging the produc- 
tion of other films of like quality. 
In addition, they may be putting 
themselves in the way of gaining 
valued experiences to carry with 
them through the years—a glimpse 
of some facet of human nature hith- 
erto unrealized, perhaps, or an in- 
sight into a situation or problem 
otherwise unconsidered, a flash of 
meaning, of humor, or beauty in 
what at first glance might seem an 
unpromising corner of living. 

How many times have those who 
saw The Ox Bow Incident many 
years ago not recalled its insights 
as they have despaired over current 
performances of man-in-the-herd! 
That film was not labeled “reli- 
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gious,” yet its presentation had far 
more religious implications than a 
dozen Samson and Delilahs. 

For religion is not sealed up ina 
compartment separate from the rest 
of living, to be identified only by 
its label. All our experiences, at 
work, at play, in personal relation. 
ships, are a source of those impres- 
sions which make us what we are— 
our religious awareness, if you will 
—and at the same time a proving 
ground for the principles to which 
we hold. 

This is so with all portrayals of 
life—in literature, art, or drama. To 
be convincing, religious elements in 
those portrayals must flow from the 
story itself, not be presented in sep- 
arate compartments marked “reli- 
gious.” Often those elements may 
show up where we least expect to 
find them. 

Like other means of communica- 
tion, motion pictures are concerned 
with the transmission of ideas 
and attitudes—this notwithstanding 
their makers’ frequent plea that 
their purpose is only to “entertain.” 
This being the case, the screen is a 
particularly fertile field for the pres- 
entation of material fraught with 
religious implications. 

In serious treatments of signifi- 
cant themes, we may expect to find 
displayed the conflict of good and 
evil, the effort of man to work out 
his destiny, the ethical implications 
of his personal relationships. How 
the screen resolves these situations 
and thus influences the moral and 
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ethical concepts of its customers is 
of importance to all of us. 

Discovering these implications, 
holding the film which presents 
them up for observation and dis- 
section is the peculiar responsibility 
of those able to discern their signifi- 
cance. Most films made with honest 
purpose and integrity square with 
the ethical and moral concepts we 
associate with truth. The occasional 
one which does not calls for criti- 
cism that may not be found in 
secular reviews concerned primarily 
with artistic merit. 


Inevitably, the temptation is 


strong to hail with praise any film 
that consciously portrays some facet 
of religion, simply out of gratitude 
for the fact that the secular film in- 
dustry has at last given detailed at- 


tention to the Bible or the Church 
or the clergy—regardless of the in- 
tegrity or artistic quality of the re- 
sult. 

Such a policy is tragically short- 
sighted. Laudatory reviews of Sam- 
son and Delilah, for instance, con- 
tributed to its success, leading to 
production of others of the same 
spurious quality, encouraging the 
confusion of “religion” with the 
“religious” label, -making less likely 
the production of really fine and 
meaningful religious films. 

It is a matter of concern that we 
sometimes find more discerning 
comments on the labeled religious 
film outside the church press. Thus 
a Newsweek reviewer writes of 
Demetrius and the Gladiators (ad- 
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THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


A Review 


The Ten Commandments is another 
in the list of films that purport to 
have a message because they include 
material based on Bible characters but 
which are frankly aimed at entertain- 
ment and a big profit. (In this case, 
Producer Cecil B. DeMille is turning 
over his share to a trust fund for 
“charitable, religious, and educational 
purposes.” ) 

This film is much better than some 
which have preceded it. It is better 
because research on customs of the 
times it portrays (early Egyptian) was 
more thorough, settings are more elab- 
orate, actors are more competent, the 
script is better, and the direction is 
more imaginative. 

But although there are many things 
to be said for The Ten Command- 
ments, it suffers from the dual purpose 
of serving God and mammon. 

For example, one of the most im- 
portant facts modern Bible scholars 
have discovered is that the Bible mes- 
sage grew and developed from century 
to century. As a result, one encyclo- 
pedia states that even in its earliest 
form, the Decalogue cannot be much 
older than the 8th century B.c., several 
centuries after Moses lived. 

Yet from the film one would learn 
that no one before Moses had thought 
of such a set of laws. Also, when God 
delivered the commandments to 
Moses, he uses all the hocus-pocus of 
a side-show magician. Such literal in 
accuracy results in good entertainment 
but not in religious education. 


Harry C. Spencer, Methodist 


Television, 
Radio and Film Commission. 
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vertised as a sequel to The Robe): 
“Obviously, Hollywood has once 
more become aware of the box office 
magic of the Christian tradition and 
is exploiting it to an unprecedented 
degree... . [This film] has posi- 
tively gloated over the spectacular 
fleshpots and cruelties in the Roman 
background.” 

But a reviewer for the church 
press, overlooking the obvious con- 
cessions to depraved tastes in en- 
tertainment and swayed by the “re- 
ligious” label, wrote of the “spirit- 
ual thread” running through the 
story. Evaluating a tawdry, senti- 
mental film that won many huzzas 
from those impressed by any con- 
cession to “religion” on the part of 
Hollywood, an observant film dis- 
tributor declared: “One more pic- 
ture like The Next Voice You Hear 
and even God will be out of busi- 
ness.” 

This is not to say that the secular 
motion picture industry has not 
given us some respectable films on 
consciously religious themes. There 
were, for instance, The Keys of the 
Kingdom and_ the impressive 
French-made Monsieur Vincent 
and God Needs Men, which with 
deep insight and artistry dramatized 
the meaning of truly religious liv- 
ing—but without glamor and 
pomp. There was David and Bath- 
sheba, which, despite the handicap 
of some repelling advertising stress- 
ing the erotic and sensational, said 
something significant about man’s 
relation to himself and his God. 
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And the great Martin Luther 
was made by technicians and actors 
from the secular industry. 

But too often it seems that when 
the commercial movie industry sets 
out to deal with a religious or ec- 
clesiastical subject, it either feels 
compelled to give us something sen- 
timental or peripheral (is there a 
hint here of how the secular world 
views the Church?) or is so afraid 
to trust the appeal of unadorned 
drama that it insists on spicing its 
themes with elements of sex and 
spectacle to entice the hordes. 

Reviewing Martin Luther, the 
New York Times film critic ob 
served: “Most of the screen enter- 
prises that have fetched their sub- 
jects or themes from biblical or re- 
lated sources have been elegant and 
expensive, devoted more to spec- 
tacle and sentiment than to deep 
and considerate thoughts and deeds. 
But Martin Luther is something dif- 
ferent. . . . It commands from the 
thoughtful movie-goer sincere ad- 
miration and respect.” 

Admiration and respect. No mat- 
ter what their subject matter, 
whether or not it is consciously in- 
tended to be religious, films which 
evoke those sentiments from 
“thoughtful movie-goers” call for 
attention in the church press. 

And they are films which no min- 
ister or religious educator need hesi- 
tate to recommend as a contribu- 
tion to the cultural and spiritual de- 
velopment of the men and women, 
the boys and girls under his care. 
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Across the mystery of death, across that wide sea, 
they come back to us and we find a quiet satisfaction 
in their spirit presence. 

What a blessed thing is memory! 

It has its darker side. Like some argosy, it comes 
sailing out of the past freighted with the remem- 
brance of dark days as well as glad, bitter as well 
as sweet. Yet with all our remembering of past sor- 
rows, for most of us the overwhelming balance lies 
with the good and the pleasant. 

When we look back, if we have healthy minds, we 
recall that the lines have fallen unto us in pleasant 
places and we have goodly heritage. At no time are 
we more grateful for the full storehouse of the past 
that lies within our minds than when we look back 
on those who have left us for a season. What a 
blessed thing it is to be able to remember. 

But how much more blessed to believe! They live 
not only in our minds, to be lost when we, too, are 
but a memory. They live with God. They have their 
place within the circle of his love. They are eternally 
alive. And, by and by, when the time for our de- 
parture has come and God takes us by the hand and 
leads us carefully and lovingly through the dark 
valley to Light and Love on the other side, we shall 
see them. Oh, yes, we shall see them and be with 
them forever. How blessed to believe! 

—Lynn HoucH Corson 


MEMORY AND BELIEF 
THEY TROOP before us, one after another. We 
see their faces. We feel again the touch of their 
hands. We hear the lilt and rhythm of their voices. 
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Preaching 


SERMON 


SUGGESTIONS 


Sermons Without Words: February 3, 
Fourth Sunday After Epiphany. | Corin- 
thians 14:8-12, 23-25; Matthew 6:1- 
8, 14-18. 

A WOMAN RETURNED HOME from 
church and was asked, “Did you 
hear a good sermon today?” She 
replied, “No, I didn’t hear a good 
sermon, but I heard a good man.” 
What we are can speak more loudly 
than what we say. The witness of a 
life which bears testimony to the 
reality of God and the power of 
faith becomes a living sermon. 

Psalm 19 reads, The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge. Then the psalmist goes on to 
observe, there is no speech or lan- 
guage; their voice is not heard. 

Some of the most effective 
“preaching” of the Church can be 
found in the lives of its members 
who quietly, steadily, sincerely give 
expression to the deepest reality of 
the Christian faith. If there are 
“tongues in trees, books in the run- 
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For the Sundays to the end 
of Epiphany. For the Sun- 
days in the early part of the 
“Season of the Evangel,” see 
the December issue of this 
journal. Traditional color 
for these Sundays is white. 


ning brooks, sermons in stones” the 
example we set—our observed ac. 
tions—speak eloquently to others, 
We can talk about our faith, and 
this has its place, but to live that 
faith is more important. In the 
hymn, Faith of Our Fathers, the 
hope is expressed that we shall 
“preach thee, too, as love knows 
how by kindly words and virtuous 
life.’ We commend our faith to 
others by what we are and do. 


Life Is a Fellowship: February 10, Fifth 
Sunday after Epiphany and Race Relations 
Sunday. 2 Corinthians 5:20-6:10; Luke 
9:51-56. 

ArcHiBALD MacLetsu_ has § said, 
“A man who lives not by what he 
loves but what he hates is a sick 
man.” We need to enlarge the areas 
of human fellowship, for fellowship 
is a more constructive approach to 
life than conflict. Anger can be a 
source of strength when properly 
motivated and worthily channeled. 
Some situations in this world 
should move us to provocation, but 
the individual who gets mad only 
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at people is the victim of a temper 
he cannot control. 

If you have ever learned to like 
another person through genuine 
effort on your part, you have grown 
personally thereby. Everyone has a 
best side, even the most difficult in- 
dividual you know. We can live in 
a house of mirrors or a house with 
open windows and doors. The out- 
ward reach and look open avenues 
for sacred experience to the enrich- 
ment of all. 

Man is made for fellowship. No 
man was ever born a hermit. When 
life moves out to life in terms of 
understanding and mutuality, we 
are moving on a positive plane. 
“God is love.” We speak of the love 
“of” God, but may forget the love 
which “is” God creatively at work 


in human relationships. Feuding is 
no substitute for fellowship. 


What Do You Want From Life? February 
17 (Day of Prayer for Students), Sixth Sun- 
day after Epiphany. Acts 9:10-16; John 
15:13-20. 

DesirE Is THE DRIVE of life. Hun- 
ger is the desire for food, thirst the 
desire for water, and religion is 
man’s reach toward God. What we 
want most tells a great deal about 
us and reveals the deeper levels of 
the self. Three questions provide 
an approach here. 

First, am I wanting what I 
should? We may demand the im- 
possible. Paul wrote, Desire earnest- 
ly spiritual gifts. To want what God 
may desire for us is to find God’s 
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will for our lives. The term, “the 
will of God,” should mean some- 
thing so definite to us that on this 
basis we can make choices and di- 
rect our affairs. 

Second, am I using what I have? 
We must begin where we are with 
what we have before asking for 
anything more. How much we pos- 
sess now which, if we were to lose, 
we would move heaven and earth 
to get back again. Happiness is not 
a matter of finding an ideal situa- 
tion, but the result of giving our 
best to the things at hand. 

Third, am I giving what I can? 
To own is to owe. The longer we 
live the less we should ask of life 
and the more we should be ready 
to give to life. To touch another for 
gladness, to love as well as to be 
loved, to forgive since we have been 
forgiven, to share strength because 
we have been strengthened is to 
become a source of life as well as the 
recipient. 


How God Forgives: February 24, Seventh 
Sunday after Epiphany. Romans 8:12-25; 
John 5:17-21. 

WHEN STATED IN TERMS of human 
experience, the historic doctrine of 
the forgiveness of God means es- 
sentially that we are given the 
chance to begin again. The need of 
forgiveness issues both from the 
fact of human failure and the cer- 
tainty that the past is beyond recall. 
While we cannot change the past, 
we can outlive it and begin again. 

God is with us in our failures as 
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new days dawn and we rise to a 
new understanding of a_ higher 
plane of action. We should use our 
mistakes, turning them to advan- 
tage. We need not live our way 
again through some of the failures 
of yesterday. We can deny to the 
past any power over us as we claim 
the power of God for newness of 
life. The lifting power of the pres- 
ence of God has brought new life. 

God’s willingness to forgive is an 
expression of his faith in us. God is 
saying, “I don’t care so much what 
has happened; I am only interested 
now in what is going to happen.” 
Newness of life can begin any 
moment, any hour. 


What Is Man? March 3, Eighth Sunday 
after Epiphany. Hebrews 2:5-10; Luke 
10:21-24. 

THE WRITER OF Psalm 8 asked, 
What is man? The answer we 
make to that question will deter- 
mine both our attitude toward other 
people and our estimate of our- 


Love, as Jesus understood the term, is the very antithesis of a draw- 
ing apart from others. Rather, it is the endless quest for an ever deeper 





selves. Man is an animal in many 
ways, sharing animal needs with all 
living creatures, but he is an ani. 
mal plus. 

Plato in his Republic wrote, “In 
all of us, even in good men, there is 
a lawless wild-beast nature which 
peers out in sleep.” And we must 
agree. But Joseph Fort Newton 
went a step farther to say, “We are 
all a piece, a mixture of dirt and 
deity.” 

We cannot write the human story 
altogether in terms of the worst that 
men have done, for man is also a 
child of God. We cannot become 
children of God, for we are already 
that, but we can realize our poten- 
tialities as children of the Most 
High. 

Paul told the Corinthian Chris- 
tians they were temples of God to 
the end that they might become, to 
a degree they had not yet fulfilled, 
the dwelling place of God. No ani- 
mal view will suffice. God is both 
our source and our goal. 





relationship with them. It may begin, as one sly but discerning witness 


put it, with an effort, 


To love my crooked neighbor 
with all my crooked heart, 


but it cannot be content until men stretch hands of faith and love 
toward each other, saying, ‘‘We are one in Christ.’’ . . . ‘‘Go therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations.’’ That is the great commission. Can 
you frame a steadier call away from splendid isolationism than that? 


—Harotp A. Bostey, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 
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World Parish 


The Indian Church in Fiji 


By ALLAN W. LOY 


Methodist minister of Australia, now studying at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 


Reprinted from The Missionary Review (July, 1956) 


W uat ARE the creative ideas 
at work today within the Indian 
Church in Fiji, and which fore- 
shadow future development? 

The Indian Church is less than 
600 members among 165,000 people. 
Probably the most vital ideas work- 
ing themselves out are three— 
group evangelism through the pas- 
toral care of families, a concern for 
the development of a self-reliant 
church (which means Indian lead- 
ership and a real stewardship of 
money), and a growing awareness 
of the challenge of the racial situ- 
ation and the need to meet it with 
more positive Christian attitudes 
and action. 

It was natural and inevitable that 
the first phase of the church’s work 
among Indian people in Fiji should 
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be dominated by the claims of 
schools, dispensaries, a hospital, 
and a home for orphaned girls. In 
the early days living conditions 
were akin to those of slavery and 
the urgent need was for Christian 
caring. The way in which this task 
of caring was developed and is be- 
ing continued is seen today in the 
tremendous amount of good will 
that the non-Christian Indian com- 
munity has for The Methodist 
Church in Fiji. 

But we have reached the end of 
a period. For years now the govern- 
ment has recognized its responsi- 
bility for educational and medical 
services for Indian as well as Fijian 
people, and while there must al- 
ways be a distinctively Christian 
witness in education and medical 


Dudley Church in 


the town of Suva, 


capital of Fiji 





services, while there is more vital 
experimenting and expansion than 
ever going on in this part of our 
work, the church now faces a dif- 
ferent kind of challenge from that 
of caring—the increasing seculari- 
zation of the Indian community. 

Whenever a large-scale displace- 
ment of a population takes place, 
cultural and religious life tends to 
break up, and this is steadily hap- 
pening with the Indians in Fiji. 
If a people is tending to lose the 
security of historic faiths, of ancient 
patriotism, of caste and village com- 
munity life, even of a true mother- 
tongue, the only security that takes 
clear shape ahead is money and 
the kind of secularism that is dom- 
inated by a desire for money-based 
security. This sharply develops in- 
dividualism and breaks up com- 
munity life. 

The Church is at work today 
among a people where secularism 
is impoverishing community life 
and the task of the Church now is 
not so much the intellectual one 
through education to convince, as it 
is pastoral caring to create liv- 
ing centers of true community, dis- 
covered through the presence of 
Christ in his Church. 

How is the Church carrying out 
this task? In one circuit there are 
as many as 10 Sunday schools with- 
in range of one church. They are 
Sunday schools on the old pattern, 
meeting in Christian homes and 
often involving whole families, 
parents as well as children, and they 
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are authentic centers of true Chris. 
tian community. 

In another circuit the develop. 
ment has been to multiply services 
of worship in scattered Christian 
homes, mostly of poorer Indian 
Christians and again involving 
whole families. And when the 
bread and wine are given to people 
sitting on an earthen floor and be- 
neath a thatched roof, Christ jis 
there present with his Church and 
again an authentic center of Chris- 
tian community is established. 

This kind of activity is preceded 
and backed up by concentrated and 
regular pastoral work. We have 
discovered that where these authen- 
tic centers of true Christian fel- 
lowship exist, adult baptisms from 
other faiths do take place. More 
adult baptisms are occurring now 
than ever before, and last year more 
full members were added than in 
any previous year. 

The Church must discover its 
sense of the central place of the 
family in her life. It is from the 
home that people go out to school 
and work; it is in the home that 
people approach their marriage, 
bear their children, and die their 
own death. The three rites of the 
Church which still largely involve 
nominal as well as vital Christians 
—baptism, marriage, and burial— 
all reach right into the heart of the 
home and “the Church in thy 
house” is the center from which re- 
newal is coming in the Church 
among Indians in Fiji. 
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We believe that this—evangelism 
through the pastoral care of fam- 
ilies—is the real “growing edge” of 
our church. A ministers’ retreat last 
year spent four days studying the 
subject of pastoral care. Miss E. M. 
Davies, who was for five years a 
sister on the staff of our Ba hos- 
pital, has for two years now been 
at work in pastoral and evange- 
listic work in the Lautoka Circuit, 
and the synod has very strongly 
expressed its desire that Miss P. 
Campbell, headmistress of Dudley 
House Girls’ School in Suva, be re- 
leased to take up the same work. 

In the growth toward self-re- 
liance, leadership can be seen de- 
veloping more clearly than the 
stewardship of money. Two Indian 
students are now in their fourth 
year of training for the ministry. 
In the last two years two men have 
offered for the full-time work of 
catechists, and Indian leadership in 
our institutions is steadily leaving 
the minister more and more free 
from administration for the exer- 
cise of his true pastoral office. 


Tue GIVING of the Church is 
nearly $6,000 a year for less than 
600 members and is rising by about 
10 per cent each year. One govern- 
ment official estimates that about 60 
per cent of Indian wage-earners re- 
ceive around $450 each year, and 
while the cost of living in Fiji is 
lower than in Australia, the differ- 
ence is not a great one. While there 
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is a rising prosperity among Indian 
people, it is not widespread through 
the whole community. 

About 20 per cent of Indians 
would be very prosperous, but in 
Fiji, as in India, the growth of the 
Church goes on more among the 
poorer groups than the well-to-do. 
Our schools will continue to pro- 
duce a steady number of Christians 
at the professional level, but in con- 
sidering the future economy of the 
Indian Church it cannot be forgot- 
ten that, though alive and growing, 
it is small and rooted in a com- 
munity where the laborer’s wage 
is about $9 each week and where 
the average Indian farmer would 
clear about $1,050 a year. 

While it is true that the Indian 
Church has much to learn, yet in 
its conception of stewardship, the 
old idea of “the mission” has a 
waning persistence. In all four 
circuits there is growing up a young 
generation of Christians who see 
the Church as their own, depend- 
ing upon their leadership and their 
stewardship. Recently in the Ba 
Circuit one gift of $3,000 was re- 
ceived toward a new church. 

Fiji’s_ population embraces not 
only the two large groups of Indian 
and Fijian people, but also 8,600 
Europeans, 7,700 part-Europeans 
and some 4,000 Chinese. In the 
mingling of at least four racial 
streams there is some inevitable 
tension, although considerably less 
than one would naturally expect. 
Almost 90 per cent of Indian peo- 
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ple are Fiji-born and possess all 
the rights belonging to citizens of 
a British commonwealth country. 
However, it is natural that the 
Fijian people still tend to look up- 
on the Indian as an intruder. 

On the other hand, measures, in- 
itiated often by the European and 
designed to protect the future needs 
of the Fijian people, sometimes ap- 
pear to the Indian as racially re- 
strictive, and it is on this pattern 
that racial prejudice develops 
among the three main groups. 

Perhaps the crucial task ahead of 
The Methodist Church in Fiji is 
this need to provide that common 
meeting-ground before the Cross of 
Christ where racial tensions become 
creative instead of destructive—to 
provide that vital living fellowship 
where, in Christ, men of very dif- 
ferent races and heritage receive 
from each other and grow together 
in common understanding. 

Historical, cultural, and linguis- 
tic factors have given us a Method- 
ist Church in Fiji in two sections; 


largely in administration and al- 
most wholly in worship, Fijian and 
Indian congregations are separate, 
There is a growing uneasiness 
about this, and again and again the 
need for growing together and for 
common action, on a Christian 
rather than a racial basis, finds ex- 
pression in both Synods. 

The measure of co-operation 
reached through the United Synod, 
the quarterly combined services in 
a number of centers, churches such 
as those in Lautoka and Levuka, 
combining European, part-Euro- 
pean and Indian in one common 
fellowship, a present proposal for a 
co-racial youth club in Suva, the 
fact that some Indians in outlying 
places have been brought to the 
faith by Fijian ministers—all these 
point to what must happen in the 
future. We look ahead to the con- 
summation of one independent 
conference in Fiji, bringing Meth- 
odists of all racial groups into one 
living fellowship, “that the world 
may believe.” 


ALL IN ONE 


A YOUNG Christian about to leave on a journey said to a friend, 
**| have nearly finished packing. All | have to put in are a guide-book, 


a lamp, a mirror, a microscope, a telescope, a volume of fine poetry, 
a few biographies, a package of old letters, a book of songs, a sword, 
a hammer, and set of tools | have been studying.” 
‘But you cannot put all that into your bag,’’ objected the friend. 
“Oh, yes,” said the Christian, ‘‘here it is.’” And he put a Bible into 


his suitcase and closed the lid. 


—The New Zealand Methodist Times 
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Music 


How to Introduce | 


By AUSTIN C. 


LOVELACE 


Minister of Music, First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 


Books on how to do this and 
that are abundant, but scarce on 
how to introduce new hymns. The 
reason may lie in the question of 
who is responsible for the music 
in the church and who chooses the 
hymns. Actually, the minister him- 
self is responsible, although he may 
delegate this to a person whose 
judgment he can trust. At any rate, 
he can offer help, suggestions, and 
support in the important area of 
improving hymn-singing. 

The first hurdle is the minister’s 
knowledge of hymns. Ask yourself: 
Do I know every hymn in the hym- 
nal? Have I evaluated each one in 
terms of its usefulness? Do I choose 
hymns which will help the congre- 
gation to grow in spiritual matur- 
ity? Do I own and use the hand- 
book to The Methodist Hymnal 
(Our Hymnody by Robert G. Mc- 
Cutchan, Abingdon Press, $4.50) ? 

Have I read other books on how 
hymns came to be written, such as 
Hymns in the Lives of Men, by Mc- 
Cutchan (Abingdon, $1.50), and 
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The Gospel in Hymns, by Albert E. 
Bailey (Scribner’s, $6.75)? Your 
answers will indicate whether you, 
as a minister, need to study the 
hymnal. 

It is axiomatic that we like what 
we know, although the layman 
often expresses it, “I know what I 
like.” 

When a strange hymn is an- 
nounced, the man in the pew is 
asked to do two things at once— 
he must read the music or catch 
the tune as it is played over once, 
and he must also try to catch the 
idea of the text as he fumbles with 
the music. It is small wonder that 
he often gives up the struggle. 

But there are ways to solve this 
problem. Three plans have been 
successfully used in many churches. 
They will also work in your 
church, if you are willing to try 
them and to enlist the co-operation 
of the church musicians. 

The first is often called the 
“Hymn of the Month” plan. The 
first step is the organization of a 
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committee including the pastor, 
choir director, pianist or organist, 
one or two choir members, and 
several church members with good 
musical judgment. 

This group should (1) make a 
list of all the hymns presently 
known by the congregation; (2) 
study the Hymnal carefully and 
choose the group of hymns which 
will be worth learning and will be 
needed during the coming year; 
(3) study the hymns to be learned 
and perhaps draw up a mimeo- 
graphed sheet giving information 
about the hymn, its author, its his- 
torical setting, its main points, its 
pattern, music, and so on. 

The second step is the presenta- 
tion of the hymn. Information 
concerning the program and the 


individual hymns should be placed 
in the hands of every person re- 
sponsible for music, including the 
choir director, organist, pianists, 
and song leaders in each depart- 


ment of the church school, the 
church-school superintendent, the 
devotional life chairman of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service—in short, every person who 
in any way can help to introduce 
the hymn. 

Each of these persons should be 
encouraged to use the hymn to be 
learned at every possible meeting 
during the month. It should be 
sung at prayer meeting, all the 
church-school classes on Sunday 
morning, at the Youth Fellowship, 
at the Woman’s Society, and per- 
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haps even at official board meeting! 

On the first Sunday of the 
month, the hymn text can be 
printed in the church bulletin and 
the congregation invited to take it 
home and use it in family devo- 
tions, perhaps memorizing one 
stanza each week. At this first sery- 
ice mention should be made of the 
hymn with any interesting back- 
ground which will make it more 
meaningful. Also on this Sunday it 
would be well to have the organist 
use the new tune as part of the prel- 
ude, offertory, or postlude. 

On the second Sunday of the 
month the hymn should be sung by 
the choir, which has rehearsed the 
hymn carefully for two weeks pre- 
viously. It may be used as an an- 
them or as a hymn, the choir sing- 
ing the melody only. 

On the third Sunday the hymn 
should be listed at the appropriate 
place in the bulletin, noting that 
the choir will sing the first stanza 
alone (melody only) and then the 
congregation invited to join in the 
remaining stanzas. 

By the fourth Sunday the hymna 
can be sung with some assurance. 
But don’t stop here—wait for two 
weeks and repeat the hymn, and 
keep on repeating it regularly un- 
til it has become familiar. 

The procedure each month can 
be varied slightly, depending on 
the type of hymn to be used, but 
the basic idea is to keep on intro- 
ducing one new hymn each month 
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and making a definite program for 
its presentation. 


THE second method of intro- 
ducing new hymns is the “Congre- 
gational Choir Practice.” This 
should be led by the choir director, 
if he can lead a group enthusiasti- 
cally and informally. Many 
churches have family night suppers 
or special Lenten services, and the 
program for one of these could be 
announced as a_ congregational 
choir practice. 

It could begin with a few vocal 
exercises like ones the choir uses— 
deep breathing, work on vowel and 
consonant sounds, and suggestions 
for physical effort. Then sing a 
favorite hymn everyone knows— 
or thinks he knows. Faith of Our 
Fathers would be suitable, for ex- 
ample. 

Ask the group to start singing 
the first stanza. If they fail to stop 
after the word “fathers!” stop them 
immediately and draw attention to 
the fact that there is an exclamation 
point which demands a complete 
stop; then the thought proceeds, 
“living still in spite of dungeon, 
fire, and sword,” and this should 
be sung without a break. The 
hymn suddenly comes alive; it has 
new meaning. 

While interest is aroused, it is 
time to introduce a new hymn. 
The basic thing to remember is 
that the music and the words 
should be introduced separately. 
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Break down the tune into its sim- 
plest parts and teach these first, 
using “lah,” “loo,” humming, or 
some easy sound. 

For example, Praise to the Lord 
(No. 60 in the Hymnal) has for 
its first phrase a jumping pattern 
followed by a pattern which goes 
down in the valley and up over the 
hill. The second phrase is the same. 
Then the three repeated notes, 
which move up to the highest point 
of the tune, followed by a high hil! 
and valley. Down in the valley once 
more, up the hill, and to rest on 
the opening note. 

All this is just a picturesque way 
of describing the pattern of the 
music. There are many patterns. 

After the melody is in mind, it 
becomes the skeleton on which the 
meat of the text is placed. Some- 
times it may be best to talk about 
the words first and then the tune, 
but the basic principle is one at a 
time. Break the material (music 
and words) into small bites which 
are easily digestible. Thus several 
new hymns can be learned in one 
evening. (Further suggestions may 
be found in Chapter 9, Davies and 
Grace, Music and Worship, pub- 
lished by H. W. Gray.) 

This procedure can be an infor- 
mal and most pleasant experience, 
but sometimes it becomes neces- 
sary to introduce a hymn without 
taking time for a hymn-of-the- 
month program or informal learn- 
ing session. 

Can a new hymn be introduced 
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at the morning worship service? 


The answer is “yes,” but careful 
planning is necessary. 

The responsibility must be shared 
by several persons. First, the new 
hymn should be chosen far enough 
in advance to allow the organist to 
practice it and play with assurance 
and leadership. The choir director 
and choir should also practice the 
hymn for good leadership of the 
congregation. 

The minister carries the main 
load, for he must present the hymn 
in such a way that the congrega- 
tion will want to try the hymn. 
Therefore, you should plan care- 
fully what you will say about the 
hymn: Is there some idea that is 
appropriate for the day? Is there 
something that is unusually inter- 
esting about the poet or the hymn 
tune writer? 

Here the handbook to the Hym- 
nal is valuable for suggesting the 
proper approach. But two words of 
warning: comments must be at- 


tractive and brief; warn the organ- 
ist to play only the melody, and 
suggest that the congregation lis- 
ten and follow the tune as the choir 
alone sings the melody on the first 
stanza. 

This procedure is based on the 
premise the readiness to learn must 
come first by arousing interest. Fa- 
miliarity is also attained by having 
the tune heard twice before the 
congregation attempts it. And final- 
ly, make the experience pleasant 
and spiritually rewarding. The next 
step is repetition, and the new 
hymn should be repeated in wor- 
ship services often enough to be- 
come familiar. 

Your attitude toward hymns will 
determine how your congregation 
sings. Stand and sing heartily on 
every hymn. Show by example that 
you believe in the value of hymn 
singing. Choose every hymn care- 
fully. Be sure your choice is a 
worthy offering for a congregation 
to sing to God. 


THERE should be at least three hymns in a full-scale Sunday service, 
and for a number of reasons. One is that the people should have at 
least that many chances to join unitedly in praise. Another is that 
added opportunity is afforded for acquaintance with our treasures of 
religious poetry and music. A minor one is that changes of activity are 
psychologically and physiologically essential to a real continuity of 
interest and attention. The bad habit of leaving out the final hymn, 
and pronouncing the benediction immediately at the close of the 
sermon, is bad because it says flatly that the preacher thinks his own 
words are the most important thing for the people to have in mind as 


they leave... . 


—Georce Hep.ey, in Christian Worship (Macmillan Co., 


1953) 
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Pastor's Study 


Opening the Seals to Revelation 


By PAUL E. BROWN 


Pastor, St. Paul Methodist Church, 


Fountain City, Tenn. 


One OF THE paradoxes of the 
20th century is that many conserv- 
ative Protestants have used the 
book of Revelation more than any 
other book in the Bible, but for 
liberal Protestantism it has been 
largely a “lost book.” 

There have been a number of 
scholarly works in standard com- 
mentaries (R. H. Charles, The Rev- 
elation of St. John in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary; C. A. 
Scott, Revelation in the New Cen- 
tury Bible; Martin Kiddle, The 
Revelation of St. John, in the Mof- 
fatt series) but these commentaries 
have not been wideiy used. Occa- 
sionally a minister will seek out an 
individual text for a funeral ser- 
mon, but there has been no wide- 
spread effort on the part of minis- 
ters to set forth the message of 
this great book. May I make a few 
suggestions. 

First of all, there is the possibil- 
ity of a sermon series on the book 
itself, such as Sermons From Reve- 
lation by Clovis G. Chappell (Ab- 
ingdon Press, $2.00), a noteworthy 
description of possibilities. 

Second, there is the “book” ser- 
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mon that would offer a description 
of the entire book. The Message of 
the Book of Revelation, by Cady 
H. Allen (Abingdon Press, $2.00), 
will help. It is widely used in Meth- 
odist training schools. 

The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary lists interpretations under two 
divisions: first, the mystical inter- 
pretation, which may be the result 
of allegorizing each vision; or 
poetical treatment as a drama, de- 
scribing the eternal warfare be- 
tween good and evil. 

The Drama of the Book of Reve- 
lation, by John Wick Bowman 
(Westminster, $2.50) portrays 
poetic and dramatic qualities. The 
mystical interpretation is what is 
commonly called the historical 
viewpoint. Here the minister can 
point out that Christians have dif- 
fered sincerely and calmly. 

One school of interpretation feels 
that the book deals entirely with 
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the future; another school of inter- 
pretation feels that it gives an out- 
line of history: past, present and 
future; a third school interprets the 
book as the work of a writer who is 
bringing a message of comfort and 
cheer to a persecuted church in his 
own day, but, because of the reli- 
gious truth in his message, it is rele- 
vant to the life of the church in any 
period of history. 

I feel that it is wise to describe 
these various “schools of thought” 
and emphasize that people who 
hold varying interpretations are all 
Christian. This can help broaden 
the perspective of very militant 
persons and creates an atmosphere 
in which the entire congregation 
becomes a group that is searching 
for truth. 

In bringing a message upon the 
book of Revelation, one would 
need to describe the characteristics 
of apocalyptic literature, such as 
pseudonymous authorship, presen- 
tation of the message through 
visions, and the use of symbolism. 

It would be impossible for the 
full impact of the message of the 
book to be brought to bear upon 
the minds of the people without 
devoting a brief period of time to a 
description of Rome and_ the 
Roman Empire in contrast to the 
life of the tiny, weak, and seeming- 
ly impotent Christian Church. This 
would lay the foundation for the 
understanding of the historic sit- 
uation of persecution of the Church 
during the reign of Domitian, 
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when the famous book was proba- 
bly written. 

A brief outline of the book of 
Revelation, together with material 
about apocalyptic literature and the 
date of writing, can advantageously 
be placed in the church bulletin on 
the day that a sermon on the book 
of Revelation is to be preached, 
Here is a suggestion about the 
book’s message: 

Revelation’s first three chapters 
deal with specific messages to local 
churches in Asia Minor. Chappell’s 
book, previously mentioned, does a 
superb job in pointing out the 
preaching possibilities in these mes- 
sages, and at the same time it gives 
excellent background material on 
the social, economic, political, and 
religious conditions of the country. 

In chapter four the reader is 
transported from Asia Minor to 
Heaven’s throne. The contrast is so 
vivid that one is startled. And 
chapter five reveals that the Lamb 
of God (the Risen Christ) is the 
only one who is able to break the 
seals of a book that will reveal the 
future. 

As the seals are broken, we see 
the four horsemen of the apoca- 
lypse—militarism, war, famine, and 
death—go forth to bring punish- 
ment upon the forces of evil op- 
posed to the people of God. In con- 
trast to the punishment about to 
be visited upon the forces of evil, 
we are shown (in chapter seven) a 
vision of the souls of the martyrs 


who have died for the faith. Judg- 
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ments follow—natural calamities, 
graft, greed and moral corruption, 
armies sweeping across the country 
to kill and destroy. 

Chapter 11 brings the first 
section of the book to a close with 
the triumphant affirmation that the 
kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of God and his 
Christ. 


Becinninc with chapter 12 
the author becomes more specific. 
The great dragon (Satan) perse- 
cutes the woman (the Church) and 
her child (the Messiah). While evil 
is symbolized in Satan, the arch 
enemy must have his representa- 
tives. A beast arises out of the sea. 
This beast symbolizes the Roman 
Empire, but the evil power of the 
Roman Empire is derived from 
Satan. (Rev. 13:4) 

A second beast soon appears up- 
on the scene, and it symbolizes the 
imperial priesthood which tried to 
compel men to worship the image 
of the emperor (Rev. 13:15). The 
beast that is to be worshiped has 
the number 666 (Rev. 13:18). 

The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary gives a good discussion of the 
biblical meaning of this number (I 
have seen it related to the N.R.A. 
program of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration as well as to Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Stalin.) Charles R. 
Erdman, in his little commentary 
on the book of Revelation, com- 
ments: “A number which repre- 
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sents the greatest conceivable em- 
bodiment of depravity and evil.” 

The nations of the earth which 
have been under the power of the 
beast are now to be thrown into 
the wine press of God’s wrath 
(Rev. 14:7). Those who were vic- 
torious over “. . . the beast and its 
image and the number of its name. 
... (Rev. 15:2) are to see the vic- 
tory which God is to achieve in be- 
half of his people; for the seven 
bowls of God’s wrath are given to 
seven angels to be poured out up- 
on the earth. 

The author is very heavily in- 
debted to the Old Testament for 
many of his descriptions, and this 
is clearly seen in the reference to 
the plagues of the bowls, for they 
resemble the plagues of the Exodus. 

Chapter 17 is unmistakably clear 
in its reference to Rome and the 
Roman Empire. Babylon, the great 
harlot, symbolizes the city of Rome, 
and the Roman Empire is the beast 
upon which the woman is seated. 
The greatness of the power of 
Rome is revealed (Rev. 17:18); but 
this is only to heighten the contrast 
between the might and power of 
this great city and the victory of 
Christ, for suddenly we hear Reve- 
lation 18:2. 

One needs to read the eighteenth 
chapter in the Revised Standard 
Version to grasp its dramatic 
power. Here language is exhausted 
to express the wealth, luxury, evil, 
and sin of Rome so that even the 
seafaring men question, “What city 
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was like the great city?” (Rev. 18: 
18). 

Babylon is overthrown because of 
those who receive authority from 
her (Rev. 17:13-14). In the great 
battle which follows between the 
forces of evil—symbolized in the 
power of Rome—and the “armies 
of heaven” (Rev. 19:14) led by the 
Lamb, we see the basis for the 
proclamation that Babylon has 
fallen. The Lamb and his followers 
are victorious in the battle against 
evil (Rev. 19:19-21). 

Chapter 20 describes the final 
and complete destruction of evil 
as the outcome of the victory of 
the Messiah. In view of the wide- 
spread preaching of the “millenial 
reign” of Christ, it is wise for the 
interpreter to point out that the en- 
tire structure of “millenial theol- 
ogy” is reared upon the founda- 
tion of a few verses of Scripture 
found in this twentieth chapter of 
Revelation (Rev. 20:1-10). No such 
millenium is mentioned in any 
other part of the Bible. Edward P. 
Blair, in The Acts and Apocalyptic 
Literature, has a very good discus- 
sion of the millenial kingdom idea, 
and his little book is a good one to 
lend to a layman who may be in- 
terested in further study. 

As one realizes that the author 
of this amazing book is writing to 
people who are facing persecution 
and the possibility of death at the 
hands of the might and power of 
the Roman Empire, it seems impos- 
sible that any power could ever 
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overthrow the might and power of 
this great empire. Yet the author of 
Revelation boldly declares that evil 
ultimately shall be destroyed. It is 
no wonder that disciples under- 
girded by a faith like this “turned 
the world upside down.” 

With the destruction of evil, the 
first earth passes away and the 
author of Revelation is given a 
vision of the new heaven and the 
new earth. This time a holy city, 
the New Jerusalem, will be capital 
city of God’s Kingdom. Henceforth 
God shall be with his people and 
they shall be with him. (Rev. 21:3), 
People have sometimes missed the 
point of the author’s description of 
“pearly gates and golden streets” 
(Rev. 21:21), but to the author of 
Revelation the emphasis was not 
upon material reward; instead it is 
an effort to take words as symbols 
to express the unutterable joy of 
the fellowship of the redeemed as 
they are with God and his Christ 
throughout eternity. 

It is significant that the final 
chapter has a vision of the river of 
water of life (Rev. 22:1-2), for any 
expositor of this great book will 
discover that properly understood 
this book can bring the “water of 
life” to his congregation. 

One can readily see that the 
veiled allusions and mysterious 
symbols make understanding difh- 
cult. On the other hand, there is 
no book in the New Testament 
which can bring greater help and 
encouragement when the interpre- 
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ter opens the “seals” of the book for 
his congregation. 

Members face daily circum- 
stances that challenge them in every 
area of life. Temptation arises at a 
thousand different points. Suffering 
is an enemy that everyone must 
face. Sorrow confronts man in 
every age and the soul is always 
haunted by the question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” Faith 
alone can give man courage to be- 
lieve that life has meaning and pur- 
pose. And that is the message of 
Revelation, a message that is rele- 
vant for all time. 

We may describe the forces of 
evil in sociological or psychological 
terms—maladjustment, juvenile de- 
linquency, divorce, economic pres- 
sures, substandard housing condi- 
tions, inner tensions, frustrations. 
We may prefer to speak of these 
forces in terms of philosophy and 
religion so that we say that evil is 
an error of the mortal mind (Chris- 
tian Science) because of desire 
(Buddha), result of the “Given” 
(Brightman), due to the principle 
of evil (Zoroaster), caused by 
Satan (author of Revelation), due 
to cultural lag (Dewey); but we 
ultimately come back to the realiza- 
tion that man needs assurance that 
he does not fight the moral battle 
alone. 

In the book of Revelation we see 
a symbolical interpretation of the 
victory of Christ. The forces of evil 
have been defeated by Christ as In- 
carnate Lord. 
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FILMS 


FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C, SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, Film 
Commission 


WHAT IS GOOD FOR MAN (16 
mm, b & w, 15 minutes). Here Bishop 
Kennedy speaks directly to the audi- 
ence of smaller children. The film can 
bring to the men and women of any 
church a sermonette on the steward- 
ship of life from one of Methodism’s 
greatest preachers. Rental: $3.50, 
Methodist Publishing House. 


PERSONAL ITEM (16mm, b & w, 
17 minutes). Short dramatization of 
the problems faced by a young mar- 
ried couple in making their budget 
include proportionate giving or tithe 
for the church. The characters are 
human and real. The film is useful for 
church leaders preparing for a cam- 
paign to secure pledges for the church 
budget. Rental, $4, Methodist Publish- 


ing House. 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN (16mm, 
b & w, 115 minutes). The film version 
of Hartzell Spence’s biography of his 
Methodist preacher father. Starring 
Frederick March and Martha Scott, 
the episodes in the life of a personage 
family are presented in a charming 
and friendly manner. Recommended 
for recreational purposes. Many min- 
isters saw this film shown in com- 
mercial theaters, but some have not 
known that it is available in 16 mm. 
Rental: $22.50, Methodist Publishing 


House. 
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Church Administration 


Steel Bands 
of Love 


By ALFRED D. HAGER 


Pastor, Asbury Methodist Church, 
Prairie Village, Kan. 


Sue WAS a new Methodist, and 
she said, “I feel as if I have been a 
member here for years.” 

Her husband was a Roman Cath- 
olic, as was the husband of an 
even newer Methodist for whom 
the first woman, still a newcomer, 
has become a “fellowship friend.” 

The situation is not novel for 
many young couples moving into 
the fast-growing suburb of Kansas 
City, Kan., where Asbury Meth- 
odist Church is at work. Leaders 
there are determined that new 
members must have a chance to 
feel an immediate close relationship 
to their new church. That is what 
is behind the “fellowship friend” 
idea. 

Each new family coming into 
membership—and there are some 
200 new members a year—has a 
sponsoring family from among the 
older members. The latter family is 
the “fellowship friend” to the new 
member, visiting in their home, in- 
viting them to church functions, 
and in various other ways making 
the new member feel a personal re- 
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lationship to the people of the 
church. 

The plan works like this: The 
third Sunday evening of each 
month is designated as Member. 
ship Sunday. On that evening, 
those who wish to unite with the 
church attend a membership class, 
in which the beliefs, interests, and 
activities of the church are ex 
plained. The rites of baptism are 
administered and the membership 
vows are given. And there, too, the 
new members meet their “fellow- 
ship friends.” 

Each “fellowship friend” is a 
volunteer. Prior to the membership 
class, the chairman of the church 
assimilation committee chooses 


from the list of volunteers those 
4 . . 
Who will serve as sponsoring fam- 


ilies on that particular night. The 
old members are asked to arrive a 
few minutes early so that they will 
be on hand to greet the newcomers. 

At 7:30 o’clock the entire group 
of perhaps 40 persons moves into 
the sanctuary. The chairman ex- 
plains the responsibilities of the 
sponsoring families, then reads the 
list of new members and their “fel- 
lowship friends.” Each pair of fam- 
ilies thus joined sits together for 
the remainder of the service of wor- 
ship. 

The pastor explains the history of 
Asbury Church. He presents some 
materials that will help in enrich- 
ing Christian experience. Among 
these is a four-month gift subscrip- 
tion to the church paper, along 
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with a membership manual and a 
copy of the Upper Room. 

A sound film-strip on church 
membership is then shown to the 
group. And the program in the 
sanctuary concludes with a short 
worship service including baptism 
for those who have not been bap- 
tized. The membership vows are 
explained, and the three questions 
are read. Everyone then stands and 
reafirms or assumes the church 
membership vows. 

During the social hour in the 
narthex, persons sit in a circle. 
There is an informal discussion, 
usually with questions for the pas- 
tor. The program ends after a tour 
of the building. 


The sponsoring family con- 





the past; 


A PREACHER’S RESOLUTIONS 


That | will be more consecrated to the Lord Jesus Christ than in 


tinues its “fellowship friend” ac- 
tivities. Within two weeks it calls 
in the home of the new family. The 
woman is invited to attend the 
Woman’s Society with her “fel- 
lowship friend.” The man is invited 
to attend the Methodist Men’s din- 
ner meeting that month. Further- 
more, the sponsoring family looks 
up the new family at the church 
service and introduces the mem- 
bers to the others and escorts the 
newcomers to the next monthly 
Sunday Evening Fellowship din- 
ner. 

The plan helps both new and old 
members. It keeps the program of 
assimilation continually before the 
church. It forges steel bands of love 
to hold the congregation together. 





That | will be more given to prayer than ever before; 


That | will plan well, together with my fellow-workers, and make 
these plans thoroughly known to all the congregation; 


That | will carry out these plans vigorously and courageously under 


the leadership of the Holy Spirit; 


That | will look well to the improvement of my preaching ministry, 
sparing neither time nor the effort necessary for doing so; 

That there shall be no compromise with evil in order to win personal 
favor, applause, or temporary success; 

That | will live with a purpose single to the exaltation of Jesus 
Christ in the hearts of my people to the glory of God; 


That | will allow nothing that may arise to interrupt the spirit of 
brotherly love toward anyone, especially toward those to whom it is 


my duty to minister; 


That | will keep a clear and far-flung vision of the kingdom of 
God to be planted in the lives of the people of this world; 


That | will give daily attention to correction of defects in speech 
and personal habits and give proper time to relaxation and the 


development of poise and power. 
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Pastoral Care 


Tue DEATH of a Christian is 
not of private concern alone; it is 
the concern of the entire commu- 
nity of faith. So the funeral of a 
Christian is an occasion for the ex- 
pression of the common faith and 
fellowship of those who live in 
Christ. 

Our prevalent attitudes toward 
death and our funeral practices fre- 
quently oppose what we say we be- 
lieve. 

We would propose a thorough- 
going re-facing of the Christian 
understanding of the meaning of 
death, and would suggest several 
changes in our funeral practices, 


A pastor should make it possible 
for people to talk easily with him 
about death—and especially about 
their own. There is a healthy way 
in which death is understood as 
the great adventure that climaxes 
the earthly life of adventure with 
God. 

Sermons on eternal life and on 
the meaning of death should be 
preached at times other than at 
funerals and at Easter. These ser- 
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The Christian Funeral 


By A. W. MARTIN and JOSEPH D. QUILLIAN, JR. 


Faculty members, Perkins School of Theology 


Condensed from the Perkins School of Theology Journal ( Winter, 1956) 












mons should have the stalwartness 
of doctrinal understanding as well 
as the tenderness of pastoral per- 
ception of human concern. 

Each pastor should prepare and 
distribute annually a locally perti- 
nent sheet of suggestions as to 
what should be done in the event 
of a death in the family. This sheet 
should indicate what will need to 
be done, and should give the se- 
quence in which persons who can 
help should be notified. The pas- 
tor should be the first. 


The pastor will have been with 
the family frequently if a long ill- 
ness has preceded the death. When 
death occurs, whether after a long 
illness or suddenly, the pastor will 
go to the family at the first minute 
possible. The chief importance of a 
pastor’s first visit with the family 
after a death is simply his being 
there. He must have the poise and 
consecrated good sense to do what 
is called for in each situation. 

Reassurance in the Christian 
faith should be the keynote of a 
pastor’s bearing and words in his 
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relationship to a bereaved family. 
This is no time for presenting theo- 
logical arguments, even if state- 
ments and questions of members of 
the family seem to elicit them. 

When the proper time comes to 
discuss the arrangements for the 
funeral service, whether during the 
first, second, or third visit after the 
death, the pastor should consider- 
ately bring the wishes of the fam- 
ily into as close a relationship as 
possible with what the pastor be- 
lieves to be the best funeral prac- 
tices. 

The pastor should never force his 
ideas upon the family, but usually 
some progress can be made in each 
funeral toward better practices if 
the pastor acts with considerateness 
and competence. 

On the day of the funeral service, 
the pastor normally should call at 
the home and be with the family 
for a few minutes. This visit should 
be neither lengthy nor hurried. It 
often is the right time to have a 
prayer with the family, so that they 
may find strength and support in 
their Christian faith as a family. 


No area of. every-day life has 
witnessed greater changes over the 
past 50 years than the customs con- 
nected with the burial of the dead. 
In pioneer days, kindly disposed 


neighbors handled everything— 
from laying out the body to open- 
ing and closing the grave. Today 
the professional funeral director 
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undertakes to relieve the bereaved 
family of practically all responsi- 
bility connected with the burial of 
a loved one. 

This situation is open to abuse. 
The rising cost of funerals has 
aroused much criticism. In his anx- 
iety to make good on what may 
be called a “package funeral,” the 
funeral director is tempted to as- 
sume responsibility for all arrange- 
ments, including not only the selec- 
tion of a minister to conduct the 
service, but specific directions to 
him covering the nature and length 
of the service. 

Since the minister and the fun- 
eral director enjoy an extremely 
privileged relationship with the 
family of the deceased, it seems 
quite obvious that both should be 
expected to make a sincere effort 
to understand and work harmon- 
iously with the other. To that end, 
we offer these suggestions: 

1. The pastor, working through 
his local ministerial association, 
should do everything in his power 
to arrange joint meetings between 
the ministers and funeral directors 
of the community for the purpose 
of discussing the problems in bury- 
ing the dead and ministering to 
the bereaved that are common to 
both professions. Ministers may dis- 
cover that most funeral directors 
are sincerly concerned about the 
quality as well as quantity of their 
service. 

2. The individual pastor, regard- 
less of what may be done on a com- 
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munity-wide scale through his min- 
isterial association, should seek to 
establish a friendly co-operative re- 
lationship with each funeral direc- 
tor in his community. 

Further, the pastor should offer 
his services freely to the funeral di- 
rector in such areas as providing 
ministerial leadership for burying 
strangers and the unchurched. In 
turn, the pastor should request the 
director’s active co-operation in 
terms of consultation with him be- 
fore arrangements are made for 
families of the minister’s congrega- 
tion. 

The pastor should insist firmly 
and tactfully on the principle that a 
proper division of responsibility be- 
tween the two places the pastor 
in full and complete charge of any 
religious service conducted in con- 
nection with the burial of the dead. 

Ministers should not forget that 
funeral directors are human beings, 
and that many of the changes that 
should be made in modern funeral 
practices will probably result in re- 
duced business for him. It is a part 
of the minister’s responsibility, 
therefore, to help the funeral direc- 
tor meet constructively these prob- 
lems of change. 


COST OF FUNERALS 


That this problem is worthy of 


the minister’s attention is made 
clear by a remark which a serious- 
ly ill parishioner once made: “I 
mustn’t die,” he said; “my family 
can’t afford to bury me.” On an- 
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other occasion, an overzealous fun- 
eral director in the community sold 
a widow with four dependent chil- 
dren a $900 funeral, when her sole 
resources consisted of a $1,000 in. 
surance policy. 

Mere condemnation of waste and 
extravagance in connection with 
burying the dead is both ineffective 
and in poor taste. Instead, the pas- 
tor should lead the way in a care. 
fully planned, long-range program 
of education that points toward the 
burial of our dead in such manner 
as to represent truly the Christian 
doctrine of the future life, and at 
the same time keep the financial 
outlay within the bounds of reason, 

1. Encourage the use of already 
existing facilities—the church—for 
all funeral services, thereby remov- 
ing some of the pressure on the 
funeral director for building an ex- 
pensive funeral chapel. Incidental- 
ly, these chapels when built must 
be paid for by the same customers 
that build the churches. 

2. Plan and conduct funeral serv- 
ices as simple, dignified worship 
services, thereby suggesting the in- 
appropriateness of expensive dis- 
plays either in the casket or funeral 
flowers. 

3. Encourage advance planning 
and preparation for the expenses of 
burial. If the family knows that 
father had planned and provided 
for a simple, inexpensive funeral, it 
is likely to allow this arrangement 
to stand when the crisis comes. 

In this connection, the average 
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church might very wisely and 
appropriately provide in its annual 
program a short course of instruc- 
tion, especially for husbands and 
wives, in the over-all problems of 
preparing a family for the manage- 
ment of its affairs in the event of 
death to one of their number. 


THE MATTER OF FEES 


Despite the fact that there appears 
to be a growing trend in the direc- 
tion of giving the minister a fee for 
this service, it is our opinion that 
this trend should be discouraged. 
No pastor who is deeply concerned 
with rendering the greatest possible 
service to the bereaved wants a price 
tag on his services to them. 

It is best, therefore, to consider 
the holding of funeral services as a 


part of the minister’s responsibility 
to the community. Churches should 
provide an expense allowance for 
all necessary travel of their pastor, 
including funerals. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER MINISTERS 


1. Approach the planning and 
leadership of a funeral service on 
the assumption that it is primarily 
a worship service—not an occasion 
for eulogies by friends of the de- 
ceased. Since the pastor of the fami- 
ly of the deceased is the logical per- 
son for leadership in this service, 
there is no real need for bringing 
in other ministers. 

Since most of this unfortunate 
involvement centers in the pastor’s 
relationship to previously held pas- 
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torates, all pastors should discourage 
their friends in former parishes 
from inviting them back for funer- 
als. The practice of returning to 
previously-held parishes for funeral 
services is not only a waste of time, 
but a serious hindrance to the effec- 
tiveness of the current pastor. 

2. In no instance should a min- 
ister enter another man’s parish for 
the performance of any ministerial 
service for members of that parish 
without a direct invitation from the 
pastor himself, and only then as 
that pastor’s assistant. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE 
Christians believe that our being 


in physical body is a gift from God. 
But the body is not the final fact 
about a man. The sequence of the 
funeral service should move from 
the reverent disposition of the body 
to the triumphant celebration of the 
risen man in the Risen Christ. 

In a few churches this type of 
funeral service already is in practice. 

The body lies in state in the 
church for an appropriate period. 
The length of time may vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

The immediate family, close 
friends, and others who wish to be 
there go to the cemetery for the 
committal service, the casket having 
been brought there from the church 
by the funeral director and pall 
bearers. We favor the use of the tra- 
ditional committal service which 


has dignified brevity, and which 
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squarely faces the returning of the 
body to the elements. 

The family, close friends, mem- 
bers of the church, and others then 
‘meet at the church for a service of 
memory that expresses confident 
faith in the resurrection. It is a 
service of the celebration of the 
Christian faith in eternal life and 
thankfulness for the life and faith 
of the one who has been born into 
the other dimension of eternal life 
through the death of the physical 
body. 

The reading of Scriptures, the 
affirmation of faith, congregational 
hymns of non-sentimental nature, 
prayers, and a sermon are appropri- 
ate. If solos are used, they should be 
selected with care to avoid both 
triviality and morbidity. Reference 


in the sermon to the person who 
has died should be simple and with- 
out extravagance. The whole serv- 


ice should be brief, probably not 
exceeding 40 minutes. 

The pastor usually should visit 
the family briefly during the eve- 
ning of the day that the funeral has 
taken place. A prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing relating the family to God's 
sustaining grace for the on-going of 
their daily lives is the major reason 
for this visit. 

The pastor should then keep in 
touch with the family more closely 
than usual during the next two or 
three weeks. Also, he might en- 
courage other members of the con- 
gregation who have responded to 
God as Christians in the experience 
of death to visit the family during 
the days following the funeral. 

Thus the entire community of 
faith may minister to their own in 
terms of living affirmation of hope 
in Jesus Christ beyond death, even 
as now. 


We OF THE 20th century cannot employ parables in quite the way 
in which they were current in the rabbinic schools of Jesus’ time. The 
masterpieces of the Gospels remain unique. But Jesus as Master 
Teacher can be our model still. 

Parables come under the more generalized category of analogies. 
These, in forms which fit our age, are not denied us. No interpreter 
of the Christian faith will be more gratefully welcomed by the layman 
of today than one of whom it can be said, ‘‘Without a parable spake 
he not unto them.”’ 

But a warning is needed. As the parables of Jesus are theological 
parables—parables of the kingdom of God, and not merely good advice 
or moral tales—so the art of analogy should be directed in our day to 
a disclosure, in terms of everyday living, of the height and depth of 
the Gospel of salvation. 

—TuHeovore O. Weve, in The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology (Seabury Press) 
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Every DAY this year eight 
churches in Canada and the United 
States will go up in flames. Church 
fires have steadily increased through 
the years until they have reached 
the staggering figure of 3,000 every 
12 months. Value of such burned 
church property is $50,000,000. 

Why are churches among the 
most inflammable of buildings? A 
review of some recent church fires 
reveals a deplorable neglect of basic 
fireproofing precautions. 

Take the $75,000 destruction of 
the St. Dominque de Bagot Church 
in Quebec in 1946. Two hours after 
a bolt of lightning struck the 
steeple, the stone building was 
gutted to the ground. A simple 
lightning-rod would have given ade- 
quate protection. 

The fire that destroyed St. Paul’s 
Church at Burlingame, Iowa, re- 
sulting in $58,000 damage, was 
caused by the ignition of decoration 
streamers attached to light bulbs. 
The structure was stone and brick, 
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but that did not stop the ravages of 
fire. 

Last year’s fires show these pro- 
portions: wooden churches, 30 per 
cent; brick, 24 per cent; and stone, 
22 per cent. There wasn’t much dif- 
ference. 

A church in St. Thomas, Ontario, 
suffered $86,000 damage when old 
electrical wiring in the space be- 
tween the choir-loft floor and the 
basement ceiling spread fire to the 
attic space through more than 300 
wooden organ pipes. 

New but inadequate wiring jobs 
can be just as dangerous. A church 
in Richmond, Calif., suffered 


$55,000 damage when fire broke out 
above a false ceiling which had just 
been constructed below the audi- 
torium roof. Wiring had been in- 


stalled in the roof area and hidden 
from view by the ceiling without 
the necessary permits and inspec- 
tion. 

Furnaces are the cause of most 
church fires—44 per cent—probably 
because most heating plants remain 
idle during a great part of the week 
and are then suddenly blazed to 
near-capacity for Sunday services 
once each week. 

A church chimney in Covington, 
Ky., had been checked over and 
had undergone extensive repairs 
from basement to top, with excep- 
tion of that part penetrating the 
inaccessible attic. It was there that 
the chimney was defective, permit- 
ting fire to break out during Sun- 


day Mass. 
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Candles and vigil lights cause 
five per cent of all fires. At the con- 
clusion of an early Mass in St, 
Patrick’s Church at Hancock, Mich, 
lighted candles were removed from 
the altar and left in a first-floor 
anteroom. Placed too near a wooden 
wall, the candle flames soon en- 
tered the non-fire-stopped _parti- 
tion through a crack and spread 
undetected to the large concealed 
attic, causing $85,000 damage. 

In recent years churches have 
come to have many social activi- 
ties. Smoking has shown an increase 
among causes of fires on church 
property. A cigarette in an over- 
stuffed chair in the men’s lounge 
in a Fort Worth parish hall caused 
$105,000 damage. 

Repairing and remodeling cause 
church fires. Spontaneous ignition 
of painters’ rags, blow torches, 
sparks from roofers’ pots appear as 
causes in the record all too frequent- 
ly. St. Denis Church of Lockport, 
N. Y., suffered a $62,000 loss when 
spontaneous ignition of paint rags 
left by decorators in the basement 
storeroom made a bonfire of the 
church, which was about to cele- 
brate its centennial anniversary. 

While no great loss of life has 
occurred in church fires in the 
United States, the danger is always 
present. In 1883, in Santiago, Chile, 
panic occurred in a burning church, 
and some 2,000 persons were killed. 
In Rumania, in 1930, panic fol- 
lowed ignition of a paper wreath 
by a candle. The doors opened in- 
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ward and 144 persons were trapped. 

A study of church fires reveals 
more interesting facts: Forty-five 
per cent of the fires occurred in 
churches in large cities; 31 per cent 
in communities of less than 5,000. 
Thus, the large city cathedral, pro- 
tected: by the best in public fire- 
fighting equipment and technique, 
is no more immune to the scourge 
of fire than the small village church. 


Cuurcu fires can be cut down 
if simple rules are observed. Here is 
a comprehensive list of dos and 
don'ts recommended by the Fire 
Protection Association: 

1. Church spires must be pro- 
tected against lightning, the cause 
of nine per cent of all church fires. 
Besides being properly grounded, 
lightning-rods should be inspected 
periodically for evidence of cor- 
rosion or mechanical injury. Fire 
captains warn that defective light- 
ning-rods are responsible for many 
of the fires that occur in rodded 
buildings. 

2. If smoking is to be permitted 
during social affairs, sufficient ash 
trays should be provided and some- 
one made responsible for extin- 
guishing all smoldering cigarettes 
and cigars before the building is 
closed. 

3. Care must be taken when in- 
flammable decorations are used 
either in the sanctuary or social 
hall. Church officials should be cer- 
tain that the use of combustible 
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material is reduced to a minimum, 
and protection by fireproofing af- 
forded that which remains. 

4. Care, too, must be taken when 
a candlelight or similar service is 
held. Processions in which all the 
members carry candles should be 
conducted with utmost caution. 

5. If a portion of the church 
property is used for recitals or 
theatricals where footlights or side- 
lights are required, it is important 
that such installations be made by 
qualified electricians and that all 
temporary wiring be checked to 
guard against overloading circuits. 
All fuses should be standard ap- 
proved. 

6. Not only are organ wiring 
and motors a leading cause of 
church fires, but they are a particu- 
larly dangerous hazard because 
they frequently cause fires that are 
practically inaccessible, unless dis- 
covered quickly. Organ lofts often 
communicate directly with the attic 
or roof space, and in some instances 
form an open space from the attic to 
the basement. 

7. Care must be taken with gas 
and electrical appliances. 

Some Toronto church ladies 
brewed a pot of tea after an in- 
spiring sermon on The God That 
Answereth by Fire. When they 
left, they forgot to turn out the 
gas. Four hours later the church 
burst into flames and 20 hoses failed 
to quench the blaze. Damage was 
estimated at $500,000. 

8. If the furnace is oil-fired or 
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automatically stoked, there should 
be approved types of automatic con- 
trols with a complete inspection 
by a trained furnace man before 
use in the fall. This should include 
complete cleaning of the furnace 
itself, pipes and ducts, and the 
checking of all automatic controls. 
Ashes should be put in metal con- 
tainers only, and at no time piled 
on the floor. 

9. The furnace room must not 
be a storage place for last year’s 
Christmas decorations and mis- 
cellaneous junk. A fire-resistant 
door to the furnace room that is 
kept closed at all times is wise. 
However, vigilance shouldn’t end 
here. Expert advice today is to lo- 
cate a heating plant in a fire-resist- 
ant structure outside the main 
building. 

10. Nine per cent of all church 
fires originate in attics or other 
concealed roof spaces. Failure to 
subdivide these areas is a frequent 
deficiency of churches. Also, since 
so many fires start in basements, 
it is most important that spaces be- 
tween the wood joists be stopped 
off at the sill. 

Churches suffer inordinately from 
fire damage because of delayed de- 


tection. Of 300 church fires analyzed 
recently by the Fire Protection 
Association, 41 per cent had burned 
a considerable time before dis- 
covery, and in 32 per cent of the 
cases, the fire was beyond control 
when it was first noticed by any- 
body. 

If the parish can afford it, auto- 
matic detection equipment is cer- 
tainly worth the money. Once in- 
stalled in the more hazardous 
areas such as furnace room, base- 
ment, attic, steeple, they are a real 
safety feature. A sprinkler system 
can be a valuable adjunct. Ap- 
proved fire extinguishers should be 
supplied for furnace room, kitchen, 
and any other area where prompt 
use might prevent the spread of 
fire. 

True, a number of churches and 
shrines endure without funds for 
structural improvements. But 
parishioners must be made aware 
of the fact that the little money 
spent now for fire protection is 
extremely small compared to the 
colossal loss and expense of rebuild- 
ing. 

After all, it is the people of the 
parish who must ultimately pay for 
all church fires. 


ME TOO? 


THe shepherd of a flock had been called to be chaplain of the state 
penitentiary. So in his announcements to his congregation the fateful 
Sunday he let them know about it, he said: 

“My text this morning is: ‘| go to prepare a place for you, that 
where | am, ye may be also.’ ”’ 
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Pastoral Care 


“Emotional currents that 
flow in a human being are 
often concealed by the 
outward activity in which 
an individual engages by 
words and actions. .. .” 


I CALLED on a 29-year-old 
woman, married, who is a semi- 
invalid. She had rheumatic fever as 
a child and has been taking a rather 
helpless attitude toward life, justi- 
fying it on grounds that the doctors 
will not tell her just how active she 
should be. 

She has recently gone through a 
period of believing she was preg- 
nant, and was reluctant to go toa 
physician for diagnosis. As the pas- 
tor followed her from the door to 
the living room, she said, “Well, I 
guess I laid a goose egg. I am not 
pregnant after all.” 

Pastor. And you are feeling bet- 
ter. (A) 

Woman. Do you see it, too? This 
thing had me scared. The doctor 
should have told me about this 
sooner. He gave me nothing to go 
on. Now he wants me to come in 
every two months. But I can feel 
my own strength returning. 
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Pastor. You feel like doing things 
now? (B) 

Woman. Yes, but I don’t want 
to walk. I never get a thrill out of 
that. I would rather do housework. 

Pastor. You want to be more ac- 
tive right here in your home? (The 
home showed signs of neglect.) 

Woman. Well, it seems more 
beneficial to me. I want to do things 
for my husband. I prefer to make 
the home the center. I went to the 
drugstore last night. I had no fear 
at all . . . Of course, my husband 
was outside, but I was completely 
comfortable. But I do get scared 
about rheumatic fever. I think I’m 
going to have another siege. I think 
I am learning that I shouldn’t have 
this fear, but it will take time. But I 
still get frustrated. 

Pastor. \t is hard to accept even 
a certain amount of frustration. 
(C) 


Woman. Yes, but that’s part of 
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living. Everyone has to do it. But 
I am learning to be glad that I can 
walk at all. I have been very rebel- 
lious. I thought of what I couldn’t 
do, not what I could. I think we can 
find a substitute for children, one 
way or another. I used to resent that 
we had no house like our friends. 
We had doctor’s bills instead. I 
should have been glad for what I 
had. It could be a lot harder than 
it is. 

Pastor. It really might be worse? 

Woman. A lot worse. Lots of 
people have had it worse than me, 
and they come out of it. But it is 
getting better. 

Pastor. You are really getting 
more enjoyment out of each day? 

Woman. Oh, yes. I have been 
reading different things than I used 
to. It is hard to get away from want- 
ing to acquire material things, but 
I am learning that there are other 
kinds of riches. In a sense, it is dif- 
ferent for each person. I am learn- 
ing that one has to find his own 
way and not depend on others. 

Pastor. We have to find some 
things for ourselves, is that right? 

Woman. That’s it. There is a dif- 
ference that has to be discovered 
for oneself. If I can’t have children, 
I can do something else. My prob- 
lem is to find what I can do. But I 
do have to express myself more, to 
use my life for something worth 
while. 

Pastor. You seem to feel that you 
want to give yourself in some satis- 
fying activity. 
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Woman. Yes. I am feeling a free- 
dom I didn’t have before. I want 
to do things more concretely, not 
just sit here with my fears. Some- 
times I feel I want to work in the 
church; some of my friends seem 
to get so much out of their activi- 
ties in the church. But I am feeling 
stronger, and this is what I have to 
encourage in myself now. 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 


1. How real and deep are these 
new feelings—these stronger feel- 
ings? 

2. Was this idea that she might 
have been pregnant related to her 
emotional conflicts? 

3. Is she giving up too easily on 
the idea of having children? 

4. She seemed much less depend- 
ent than before—will this last? 

5. Should I encourage her to 
work in the church, and in what 
activities, and how soon? 


CONSULTANTS’ COMMENTS 
THE EMOTIONAL currents 


that flow in a human being are 
often concealed by the outward ac- 
tivity in which an individual en- 
gages by words and actions. These 
currents when hidden are called 
subconscious, or unconscious. The 
pastor who desires to minister deep- 
ly and spiritually with people needs 
to be constantly alert to, and aware 
of, these underlying forces. 
Pastoral care will, of course, not 
always be focused on the deeper 
level, but the opportunities to min- 
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ister deeply should never be 
avoided. These deep forces may be 
avoided for various reasons: (1) 
anxiety on the part of the pastor; 
(2) a lack of understanding as to 
the nature of the hidden forces in a 
person; (3) a lack of knowledge as 
to the techniques of ministering 
deeply; (4) a cultural or religious 
overconcern for the surface aspects 
of life. 

The call reported above indicates 
in several instances a tendency to 
avoid the ministry of depth. The 
pastor’s response at A appears to be 
an attempt to avoid the deeper feel- 
ings. The woman is attempting to 
express her profound concerns 
about the pregnancy experience. 
The pastor responds with an at- 
tempt to make her feel good on the 


surface. This recurs at point B. 
The woman in both of these in- 


stances continues to express in 
words her intense feelings of dis- 
tress and discouragement, but as 
the call progresses she seems to give 
up, moving more to the pastor’s 
level of concern. She no doubt 
senses this is the only level on which 
her verbal communication will be 
accepted. It can be assumed that this 
level of relationships was character- 
istic of her earlier interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

At point C, the pastor attempts 
to deal with some of the real issues 
by his verbal response, but unfor- 
tunately the woman at this time has 
moved to the level he preset. 

The element of deeper communi- 
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cation is active in every instance of 
pastoral care ministry, but this is 
not necessarily expressed on the ver- 
bal level. In spite of this pastor’s 
faulty technique, probably based on 
his anxiety, he does move deeply 
with the woman by his attitude of 
acceptance and sincere interest. It 
is this deeper communication that 
leads to healing, despite the more 
superficial level of the pastoral con- 
versation. 

I have found that use of biblical 
words and verses often assists two 
people to enter into the depths of 
the distress. The use of words such 
as: “Yea though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me...” can become the key to 
deeper communication and under- 
standing. Biblical words are often 
rooted in the depths of human ex- 
perience and feeling. 

Unfortunately the exact nature of 
this woman’s difficulty cannot be 
determined from the submitted 
notes, and this precludes a diag- 
nostic analysis. There are, however, 
suggestions that she struggles with 
strong feelings of infantile depend- 
ency and hostility as well as guilt. 
She further has a strong tendency 
to deny her conflicts by increased 
activity. 

In regard to pastor’s questions the 
following comments are in order: 

1. The new feelings are probably 
to be seen as defensive hopes. On 
the one hand they are a hoped-for 
goal, but on the other hand they are 
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an attempt to avoid facing her con- 
cern and distress. 

2. A very strong emotional con- 
nection exists between her preg- 
nancy hopes and her deeper con- 
flicts. This problem can be helped 
in the pastoral counseling relation- 
ship as the pastor and woman to- 
gether face her distressing feelings. 
The pastor could use the technique 
of reflection or dramatic dialogue 
to reach the deeper levels. 

3. See the comments above. Chil- 
dren tend to arouse greater conflicts 
in an already distressed person. 

4. This point has been discussed 
above. Her decreased dependency 
in the interview seems to be an at- 
tempt to relate to the pastor on the 
level which he set for his ministry. 
This will not hold up. 

5. No. Let her make her own 
choice as to work in the church. 
After she has made such a choice, if 
she does, the pastor can work with 
her on the dynamic aspects of that 
activity. If he suggests this type of 
activity, she will only further con- 
form to his level of verbal concern. 

I would suggest to this pastor that 
he permit his deeper instincts, spir- 
itual feelings, and involvements to 
play a more prominent role. As he 
learns to trust such powers within 
himself, he will find his ministry 
more deeply meaningful and cre- 
ative as well as redemptive. 

—J. Lennart Ceparvear, Protes- 

tant Chaplain, Northern Recep- 
tion Center and Clinic, Perkins, 
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THE PASTOR asks the ques- 
tion, “How real and deep are the 
new feelings which the woman is 
expressing?” This can be answered 
along two lines. 

First, this woman has just dis- 
covered that she is not going to 
have children after all. This would 
awaken some very real and deep 
feelings within her. They would be 
mixed feelings, however. They 
would be a combination of elation 
that the heavy responsibilities of 
parenthood are not upon her, and 
frustration that she has yet to define 
what actually is her real purpose in 
life. 

The other line of answering the 
question would center upon the fact 
that her doctor is trying to encour- 
age her to be something a little less 
than an invalid. Any person who 
has suffered from a severe illness 
and is in the convalescent stage has 
mixed feelings about getting well. 
Illness brought certain advantages 
with it, along with the pain and 
disadvantage. 

But, on the other hand, the for- 
ward’ pull of maturity and respon- 
sibility requires that these advan- 
tages of dependency and being the 
center of attention and organization 
of the home be given up. Therefore, 
to question the reality of the feel- 
ings the woman has is beside the 
point. The important thing is to 
evaluate clearly what these feelings 
are and what they mean. 

The pastor asks, “Was the idea 
that she might have been pregnant 
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related to her emotional conflicts?” 
Yes. (See above remarks.) What 
does the fact that she is not going 
to have children at this particular 
time have to say about her relation- 
ship to her husband? Is she going 
to be able to participate in mean- 
ingful sex relations with him with- 
out fear of pregnancy closing in 
upon her? This points to the fact 
that the pastor might well develop 
a secure and friendly comradeship 
with the husband in this situation 
in order to get his point of view 
about his wife’s illness clearly in 
mind. Likewise, it might suggest a 
confidential consultation with the 
medical doctor. 

The pastor asks the question: “Is 
she giving up too easily on the idea 
of having children?” It may not be 
that she is giving up too easily, but 
is simply addressing herself to a 
prior question. In the economy of 
the survival of an individual and 
the race, the health of the mother 
precedes the wisdom of having chil- 
dren. 

She, therefore, is concentrating a 
good deal of her attention on 
whether or not she can walk, what 
kind of work she is going to do, 
and what the purposes of her life 
will be. It could well be that she 
is not giving up too easily, but is 
absorbed in the more pressing ques- 
tions that are bothering her at the 
moment. 

The pastor also asks the question 
as to whether or not the woman 
seems much less dependent than 
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before and whether or not this will 
last. Only time can tell. At least she 
is realizing the need to be more in- 
dependent. She may be expressing 
more of a fond hope than a reality. 
However, this again indicates medi- 
cal consultation with the doctor in 
the case because the minister might 
otherwise very easily encourage her 
to be more independent than she 
really should be. 

The question as to how much 
work she should do in the church 
and in what activities she should 
engage, and how soon, would fur- 
ther be answered by consultation 
with her doctor. A person who does 
not know her could not answer this 
question. Likewise, a person who is 
thoroughly acquainted with her 
medical history and with the fam- 
ily setting in which she has to work 
would be the most competent per- 
son possible. 

This case especially emphasizes 
the importance of therapeutic team- 
work between medical doctor and 
pastor. Through the appeal to reli- 
gious faith, courage, hope, and com- 
mitment to new endeavors, the pas- 
tor quite often can overlook the 
real clinical situation. Then, having 
prescribed activities which are ac- 
tually beyond the reach of the per- 
son, he may be all the more in de- 
spair for not having been able to 
reach that which was unattainable 
in the first place. 

—Wayne E. Oates, Professor of 

Pastoral Care, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 
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~ Engaging the Mind of the Listener 


By EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Tue PREACHER has inherited 
one of the most difficult vehicles for 
affecting human experience. The 
fact that so many persons have been 
so deeply affected by preaching is a 
tribute to the witness of the inspired 
person. 

If a minister comes down out of 
his ivory tower once a week, his 
people will see him, but the chances 
are they will not hear him. Though 
he may thunder and lightning, he 
will be apt to strike somewhere else. 
As a teen-ager said of her pastor, 
“When he preaches, it is like drop- 
ping a custard pie. It splatters over 
everything but doesn’t hit anything 
very hard.” 

It is a temptation to project the 
“me” of the preacher into the “thee” 
of the congregation. A healthful 
variation on the ivory-tower ap- 
proach is for the preacher who 
dwells intimately with his people 
through the week to rise up from 
among them on Sunday to give a 
new and holier perspective to their 
common needs and interests. 

A successful salesman wants to 
sell his product. He is interested in 
the customer because he must relate 
the potential buyer to the product. 
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He studies his approach because he 
knows how important it is to get 
his “toe in the door.” The preacher 
who is successful is always seeking 
a conviction. He cannot get it unless 
he can first of all get his “intellec- 
tual toe” in the door of the mind of 
his listener. 

The opening sentences of a ser- 
mon can best serve its purpose if the 
preacher deliberately and skillfully 
makes the hearer feel that he is in- 
volved. How we have sinned at this 
point! Think of sermons you have 
preached. 

How often have you waited a 
moment to make sure that everyone 
was comfortable, only to put them 
into mental slumber, at least, by an 
excursion into biblical history? 

Or again, how often have you 
opened with a quotation from a 
church historian, a post-Nicene fa- 
ther, or a patron saint of your de- 
nomination? 

How better could you warn your 
hearers that what is going to hap- 
pen for the next half hour is cen- 
turies away in time and thousands 
of miles away in space? In effect, 
you are like a salesman who begins, 
“I know you don’t want any of this, 
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but, look, here’s my line anyway.” 

If it is important to involve your 
hearers, it is probably important to 
involve them as quickly as possible. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick was a mas- 
ter at the art of quickly relating to 





his congregation. I turned to a half 
dozen of his sermons, and these 


were opening sentences I found: 

\ 

Our thought starts this morning with 

the plain fact that it is not always easy 

to tell the difference between right and 
wrong. 


Our morning subject, “Handicapped 
Lives,” probably takes us all in. 


There is never any doubt as to 
whom he is addressing: it is you. 
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Again and again, in one opening 
sentence he relates the subject to the 
interest of the listener. 

Harold Ruopp, who has been un- 
usually successful in dealing with 
college students, often started his 
sermon by presenting a proposi- 
tion. He had been an effective de- 
bater in college, and developed a 
technique that immediately created 
interest. He said in effect: “I am not 
going to give you a one-sided pic- 
ture. I am going to wrestle with this 
proposition in full view of all of 
you.” He would go ahead to present 
the negative side with full honesty 
and candor, then come surging back 
with a positive argument that car- 
ried his listeners with him to his 
conclusion. 

Some may object that such a pro- 
cedure is risky—that it is risky to 
give more than one side to a congre- 
gation. Consider, if you will, the 
greater risk of creating a lopsided 
faith that is equipped to handle only 
straw men. 

I once served a church in a small 
New England manufacturing 
town. My sermons at first seemed 
to go over like balloons. I talked 
the matter over with a district 
superintendent who had had ex- 
perience in such a church. He wise- 
ly said: “Most of your people 
work at machines. Their atten- 
tion span is short and related to 
routine actions. If it were not so, 
they might lose their fingers. On 
Sunday they think the same way. 
Try short illustrations and quick 
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points.” I did, and the response 
was excellent. 

The sermons would have had a 
poor rating in the class on homi- 
letics, but they reached my people 
at their level of mental activity and 
connected with their interests. 

While effective preaching must 
engage both the mind and the feel- 
ings, it seems that the mind must 
be reached first. Both Dr. Ruopp 
and Dr. Fosdick found it helpful 
to state a problem in as simple and 
personal terms as possible so that 
the listener would feel it was his 
problem and. so would enter into 
the task of seeking a solution with 
the preacher. 

Harold Cooke Phillips has been 
successful in holding people’s in- 
terest for long periods of time. He 
uses few illustrations but brings to 
his preaching an earnestness and in- 
tensity that is commanding. Yet he 
does not depend on these personal 
qualities alone. He is intent for a 
purpose, and that purpose is to 
come to grips with real problems 
for real people. 

Contrary to generally accepted 
practice, it is psychologically quite 
sound to make your strongest point 
first. Aristotle notwithstanding, it 
has been found experimentally that 
starting with a weak point and 
building to a climax is unsound 
and ineffective. 

Harold Sponberg prepared two 
phonograph records with the same 
material, but changed the order for 
presenting the material. To one 
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group of students he presented the 
speech in the more traditional 
form. To the other group of stu- 
dents he presented the speech in 
revised form, with the strongest 
point first and others following in 
order of their strength. He ex- 
amined both classes at three points, 


What had they remembered? 
How had their minds been 
changed? After a lapse of time he 
asked further questions _ that 


checked memory. At all three 
points he found that his students 
remembered better, remembered 
longer, and were affected more by 
the talk that presented the strong 
point first. 


Gertinc the attention of a 
congregation is like wooing a girl. 
You must keep working at it. You 
can’t get attention and then forget 
all about it. Even presenting the 
strongest point first doesn’t solve 
the problem of keeping attention 
through the rest of the sermon. 
Since our thoughts tend to wander, 
it’s good strategy for a preacher to 
use a graphic illustration, a bit of 
humor, or a series of questions 
every few minutes to “jerk back the 
attention” of his listeners. 

Humor is a two-edged sword: 
one must use it with care or it will 
do more cutting than is intended. 
The humor that is accepted at an 
after-dinner speech may not be ac- 
ceptable in a sermon. In fact, humor 
that is only humor has no place in 
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a sermon. But there are elements 
of humor that are both useful and 
fitting there. 

Halford E. Luccock is a master 
at the art of the cleverly turned 
phrase. He lightened up a chapel 
talk by referring to the Henry 
Ford Museum as “Henry Ford’s 
graveyard of American antiqui- 
ties.” No one rolled in the aisle 
with side-splitting laughter, but 
there was many a pleasant smile 
and appreciative glance—and he 
made a point. 

Not all humor is intentional. The 
naive may say surprising things 
and to no great purpose. One word 
of caution should suffice. You can 
imagine the results when a young 
minister chose to preach a sermon 
on adultery on an August Sunday 
when the mercury hovered at 102 in 
the shade. And you can sense the 
reaction when a preacher an- 
nounced as his text on Mother’s 
Day, “There appeared a_ great 
wonder in heaven; a woman.” 
Some matters must be dealt with 
deftly or the humorous element 
is liable to run away with the situa- 
tion, 

So it was with the sincere 
preacher who combined eloquence 
with a forgetfulness of the inter- 
ests of young men at a YMCA 
Sunday evening service. After tread- 
ing lightly over the story of the ten 
virgins, he came to a climax after 
this fashion, saying: “And now, my 
young men, where would you 
rather be—in the light with the five 
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wise virgins, or in the dark with 
the five foolish ones?” 

One is not apt to find the light 
touch or the sense of relatedness 
to his people if he does not work 
for it. Sermons do not happen 
They grow. They root in life. 
branch in experience, and blossom 
in that creative interplay of mind 
that is the ideal preacher-listener 
relationship. 

One cannot reproduce the cre- 
ative effort of others. One cannot 
give integrity to one’s own message 
without creative effort. 

It is a psychological principle 
that we see what we want to see or 
are trained to see. Sight is a learned 
art. At an accident near our home 
I saw this principle in action. The 
physician saw the injured persons 
and their needs because that was 
what he had been trained to see. 
The state policeman saw the rele- 
vant facts about the vehicles and 
their relation to each other. A 
maiden lady saw blood and fainted. 
Each expressed an attitude by his 
action, and the attitude was con- 
ditioned by the learned process of 
seeing. 

The preacher who has developed 
the habit of looking for fresh ma- 
terial that is actively related to the 
interests of his people will begin to 
see it cropping up where he had not 
suspected it before. It may be in 
nursery rhymes, the daily paper, 
the New Yorker, the latest novel, 
or a Broadway play. It may be in 
conversation, in the comments of a 
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child or the wisdom of an older 
person. It may come through novel 
circumstances that cast new light 
on a familiar passage of the Scrip- 
tures.. Seeing is a habit. 

Hearing is a habit too. A tape 
recording of a church service re- 
veals a variety of noises that our 
habit of listening screens out. Peo- 
ple who live near a railroad seldom 
hear the trains. Persons who live 
near the town clock may be kept 
awake by it when they first move 
there, but after a time they learn a 
habit of exclusive listening. They 
hear what they want to hear. This 
is also true of the preacher. He may 
develop good or bad habits of lis- 
tening. 

Recently I was given the New 
Testament on long-playing phono- 
graph records. I have been hearing 
it with profit. I relax, close my 
eyes, and try to open my mind to 
new meanings that may come to me 
from the Scriptures. It is interest- 
ing to note how the inflections, the 
emphases, of another reader change 
the meaning at many points. Lis- 
tening critically for new meanings 
seems to stimulate a_ response. 
Numerous texts suggest interesting 
possibilities. From the Gospel of 
Luke alone I have jotted down 
over 300 seeds of sermons. 

Much poor preaching is a mat- 
ter of habit. If the preacher has a 
habit of late preparation and de- 
pendence on old material or the ma- 
terial of others, he will seldom 
feel that sense of self-respect that 
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comes with honest effort. He wil] 
be an exceptional actor if he does 
a convincing job in the pulpit. 

Robert Burns sighed for the gift 
to “see oursels as ithers see us,” 
Through mechanical aids we can 
at least hear ourselves as others 
hear us. It is a chastening experi- 
ence to sit down with a tape re. 
corder week after week and listen 
to a whole service from call to 
worship to benediction just as you 
did it. 

It is better to wait until after 
Sunday dinner. One should not be 
called on to hear himself on an 
empty stomach. 

Ministers have been put to sleep 
by their own sermons via the tape 
recording. Others have been stabbed 
awake by shocking mannerisms 
and faulty construction. 

Such a method of listening gives 
a chance for a more objective eval- 
uation. One can listen to the same 
sermon over and over, once for con- 
tent, again for presentation, and 
again for the minutiae of public 
speech, such as repetitious words or 
hackneyed phrases. Having heard 
with clarity, one can correct with 
candor and create with more cour- 
age. 

The preacher can ask himself 
some questions and honestly answer 
them after listening to an accurate 
reproduction of what he does: 


Do ideas develop logically? 

Are points made with clarity? 

Is there extraneous and unimportant 
material? 
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How could I improve the rate of 


speech? 


How could I bring more life and 
vitality to what I said? 

Did I close when I should have? 

Was presentation varied or monoto- 


nous? 
How would I rate the sermon if some- 
one else preached it? 


SPEECH that is too slow drags, 
and too rapid speech makes it hard 
for hearers to follow. It is gener: ully 
agreed that 115 words a minute is 
a good rate for public speech in the 
average-sized church. Pauses be- 
tween phrases should be brief— 
only a second or so—or the speech 
will begin to drag and appear 
broken up. Modulation of the voice 
can change the mood, and the ris- 
ing inflection of a question ever so 
often breaks the monotony of the 
falling inflection at the end of 
statement. In fact, practice at end- 
ing a sentence without a falling in- 
flection is useful in public speech. 
Nothing is more deadly than the 
sepulchral tone assumed by some 
preachers, as if it were a necessary 
part of their professional equip- 
ment. It has the ring of insincerity 
and violates the ideal of preaching 
as “animated conversation.” 
Almost as deadly are the me- 
chanical gestures that distract at- 
tention from what is said. The use 
of radio has proved that effective 
speech need not depend on ges- 
tures. They are most effective when 
they are so natural that the speaker 
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does not know he is gesturing and 
the listener is not distracted by 
them but rather feels they are an un- 
conscious supplement of speech it- 
self. 

Next to poor delivery, perhaps 
nothing is more deadly than poor 
terminal facilities. This failing of 
the preacher has been dealt with in 
various ways by the wits. One said, 
“If you cannot strike oil in ten 
minutes, stop boring.” Another 
said, “No souls are saved after 
twelve o'clock.” 

A 15-minute sermon may ask 
much of patience and good will. A 
40-minute sermon may give much 
of inspiration and spiritual food 
with no demands upon the good 
nature of the listener. Perhaps we 
should make it a practice to err 
on the side of brevity rather than 
on the side of the listener’s forbear- 
ance. 

And a sermon must always have 
a conclusion. It moves toward an 
answer to a difficulty or a tech- 
nique for meeting a problem. The 
listener must know when that point 
is reached. Perhaps the sermon ends 
with an exhortation or reassurance 
or a word of encouragement. Per- 
haps it ends by a question that 
stimulates action on the part of the 
listener. Whichever it may be, there 
is need that the conclusion be ef- 
fective in tying together what has 

gone before so that the listener does 
not feel frustrated by being led to- 
ward spiritual food only to find 
that he never arrives. 
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World Parish 


Tue DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH I have the honor to 
serve was founded three centuries 
ago. Today almost half the white 
population of South Africa belong 
to this, the largest and oldest 
church, with its 750 congregations 
and just over 1,000,000 adherents. 
Two hundred and more years 
ago whites and non-whites—the lat- 
ter mostly slaves—belonged to and 
worshipped in the same church. 
Prominent missionary enthusiasts 
took the lead in gathering the non- 
whites in separate groups for the 
purpose of catechismal teaching 
and the proclaiming of the gospel 
in a manner more intelligible to 
them. The need, however, for the 
preaching of the gospel in their 
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Race Relations 











own language led to separate serv- 
ices for the Bantu as early as 1843. 

The decision to ordain mission- 
aries solely for the purpose of the 
preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen, and the founding of mis- 
sionary societies, paved the way for 
separate indigenous congregations 
and afterwards churches. 

Exactly one century ago some 
whites became desirous of worship- 
ping and partaking of Holy Com- 
munion separately from the non- 
whites. Undoubtedly they were 
prompted by social and hygenic 
considerations as well as the racial 
attitude of the 19th century. The 
danger of miscegenation possibly 
played an important part, too. 

During the next quarter of a cen- 
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tury the practice of worshiping in 
separate buildings took on greater 
dimensions. Separate congregations 
for the non-whites were founded. 
In 1881 these separate congrega- 
tions were linked together and the 
Dutch Reformed Mission Church 
for the Cape colored people was es- 
tablished and became the first of 
the nine separate indigenous 
churches. 

There was never any thought of 
oppression or neglect on the part of 
the whites. On the contrary, as the 
number of colored people grew and 
their buildings and separate congre- 
gations multiplied, provision had to 
be made for their development 
and acceptance of responsibility. 

The founding of indigenous 
churches with limited membership 
was a matter of practical policy and 
not of principle. The inclusion of 
two non-white congregations in the 
mother (white) church and the 
presence of their delegates at pres- 
byterial and synodical gatherings up 
to this day is proof of this. 

Recently one of the Bantu 
churches expressed the desire that 
white missionaries and their fam- 
ilies should not become full mem- 
bers of their congregations for fear 
of hampering their independent de- 
velopment. This indigenous church 
has a character and an accent all its 
own; a conception of church dis- 
cipline different from and more 
rigid than ours. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, 
according to the light it had, fol- 
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lowed a course which it deemed 
necessary, and which has done 
much for the furtherance of the 
gospel and the kingdom of God. 

At present there is a spirit of 
good will among the Dutch Re- 
formed mother church and various 
daughter churches, a_ relationship 
that would most certainly be 
strained if we were to abandon the 
policy of separate churches. 

The question may be put: What 
is the considered policy of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at pres- 
ent? Allow me to refer to a state- 
ment of policy drafted and accepted 
not long ago by leaders of the Fed- 
erated Dutch Reformed Churches: 

“The Dutch Reformed Church 
can by no means associate itself un- 
reservedly with the general cry for 
equality and unity in the world to- 
day. The motives and aims in this 
connection can certainly not always 
be regarded as purely Christian. It 
is mostly a surrogate unity and 
brotherhood that men seek to real- 
ize without Christ in a world dis- 
rupted by sin. It is a futile attempt, 
because true unity among men can 
only be realized in Christ. 

“Our church, however, has true 
feeling for and a genuine interest in 
the ecumenical striving of our day. 
..+ No one will be able to dissoci- 
ate himself from this attempt to- 
wards a better embodiment and 
realization of our oneness in Christ. 

“This unity need not be brought 
about artificially; it already exists 
in Christ. ... The nature of the 
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church is found in the communion 
of persons united in Christ, over 
against the rest of humanity. Here 
we find a unity much stronger and 
more real, more intense and more 
dynamic than general friendship or 
good will or co-operation. .. . 

“This unity is on a totally differ- 
ent level and exists among believers 
in spite of differences of Sena 2 
culture, or race. Only the relation- 
ship towards one another has 
changed: a relationship of faith, 
love and brotherhood in Christ in- 
stead of hate, enmity and rebellion 
against God. 

“The Church of Christ is, there- 
fore, supra-national but not 
a-national.” We accept, therefore, 
the existence and the continued sur- 
vival of independent nations and 
races within the Church of Christ, 
and we do not confuse disruption 
with diversity. The natural di- 
versity of nations is not abolished 
by the Christian faith, but sancti- 
fied rather. 

“We are convinced that, in view 
of the existing diversity of races, 
different independent indigenous 
churches can arise within the same 
geographical area without denying 
or disturbing the essential unity of 
God’s people. Such independent 
churches can develop more fully, 
and they can serve to reveal more 
completely the riches in Christ... . 

“We are, however, conscious of 
the dangers that attend such inde- 
pendent churches in a multiracial 
land. Wrong and unchristian mo- 
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tives and attitudes can easily infil- 
trate. The motives can comprise 
more than the permissible practical 
considerations. ... 

“In spite of all geographic and 
ethnic differences, they should 
grasp the hand of brotherhood. 
They are all members of one body; 
as the household of God, they are 
united with spiritual ties that are 
loftier than any natural ties of 
blood or race, nation or family. ... 

“Just as the Church is called to 
strive after a fuller realization of 
sanctification, so it is also called to 
strive after a better experience of 
the communion of saints. We, 
therefore, accept the existence of 
separate churches according to each 
indigenous group, but as a matter 
of principle no person will be ex- 
cluded from corporate worship 
solely on the grounds of race or 
color. 

“Because of exceptionally difficult 
circumstances in South Africa, we 
are aware that the above-mentioned 
principles can only be applied with 
discretion and with difficulty owing 
to the actual historical situations. 
The factual situation with which 
the churches in South Africa have 
been faced for many years and are 
still being faced today and the un- 
deniable fact of the power of sin 
in all human relationships through- 
out the world compel the Church 
of Christ to act carefully in its en- 
deavor to apply these principles in 
practice. On the one hand, this need 
for careful action explains why 
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only some of these principles have 
been realized in the past; on the 
other hand, the Church may not... 
seek to justify its acquiescence. ... 

“We deeply regret that in South 
Africa there is such a grave discrep- 
ancy in our race relations between 
principle and practice, charge and 
obedience, ideal and reality. This is, 
however, nothing new. The realiza- 
tion of the koinonia, or fellowship 
of believers, from different denomi- 
nations and races is similar to the 
striving after sanctification. Just as 
believers are urged to strive after 
sanctification, they are also exhorted 
to strive after love and unity in 
Christ.... 

“Although we must deplore cer- 
tain conditions in South Africa, yet 
we feel equally strongly that the 
enforced practice of our unity in 
Christ will not improve matters, 
but possibly do more harm than 
good. ... 


<9 

WwW E ACCEPT the following 
as our divine calling: to proclaim 
clearly the unity of God’s people; 
to educate men to the scriptural ex- 
pression of this unity in daily life 
while taking into consideration the 
extremely complex and difficult situ- 
ation in South Africa, which de- 
mands that one should act carefully 
and guard against any compulsory 
methods. 

“Starting from the unity of the 
Church of Christ as circumscribed 
above, and taking the specific racial 
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situation in South Africa into care- 
ful consideration, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church maintains the fol- 
lowing as its policy: 

“First, that the founding and de- 
velopment of independent indige- 
nous churches for the purpose of 
evangelizing the native races of 
South Africa, were both necessary 
and in accordance with our under- 
standing of the nature of the 
Church and have been richly blessed 
in the years that have passed. 

“Second, that wherever, under 
the pressure of circumstances, the 
historical development in the mis- 
sionary sphere throughout the cen- 
turies showed tendencies of un- 
christian exclusiveness, this hap- 
pened, not through ill-will towards 
the non-whites, nor with the ap- 
proval of the official leadership of 
the Church, but must be seen as the 
result of uncontrollable circum- 
stances and of general human 
weakness. 

“Finally, that in each congrega- 
tion both the mother and the in- 
digenous daughter churches reserve 
the right to regulate their mem- 
bership according to the realistic de- 
mand of circumstances and in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Christ; 
but at the same time it is also the 
Christian duty of the above-men- 
tioned churches to educate their 
members for and in the practice of 
a healthy Christian communion of 
believers, while avoiding any evil 
motives or annoying and willful 
demonstrations.” 
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Preaching 





Should the Minister Read His Sermon? 


It Depends... 


‘Tue answer, I think, is, “That 
depends on the minister.” I was 
taught in seminary that “a piece of 
paper is a poor conductor of heat,” 
and, in my own case, that would 
certainly be so. I find the contact 
with my congregation a personal 
and absorbing one without a manu- 
script between us. I am confident 
the spiritual power generated 
would be lost were I to read my 
sermons. 

There are times when reading is 
most effective, such as referring to 
a long quotation or in the reading 
of a poem. However, this should 
be a part of the sermon, not the 
whole of it. 

I recall that, in my early minis- 
try, I read one of my sermons and 
asked my congregation to vote 
whether future sermons were to be 
preached with or without manu- 
script. They voted that I should al- 
ways appear in the pulpit without 
a manuscript. 

There is something powerful that 
is dissipated when a congregation 
loses the facial expressions, the look 
of the eyes and the gestures that 
come naturally when one speaks ex- 
temporaneously. The method calls 
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A SYMPOSIUM 





for much careful preparation, for 
one must have his entire sermon 
completely in mind. He must know 
where he is to start, the way he is 
to continue, and how he is to end, 


The extemporaneous method js 
much more difficult, but I feel that 
it is much more effective and re. 
warding. 

I have known some preachers 
who have helped me though they 
read every word from a manv- 
script; but, though I was helped, I 
felt that I would have been helped 
even more had it not been read. | 
think the tendency is to become so 
skillful with words that the manu- 
script preacher loses himself in his 
phraseology. 

Not that a sermon should lack 
polish: but it should not become 
so polished that the hearer marvels 
at its beauty and misses its point. 

Writing is an excellent disci- 
pline, and, whether a man reads 
his sermon or not, he should learn 
to write his sermons. It is still true 
that reading makes a ready speaker, 
but writing makes an exact speaker. 
In my own opinion, one should 
write and then preach without the 
manuscript. 


—ALBERT P. SnHIRKEY, pastor, Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Not Even Notes 


Mosr of us began our minis- 
try as readers, then we moved on 
to copious notes, and finally, to be- 
ing able to converse with the con- 
gregation without continually look- 
ing down. 

It is my belief that a minister 
should not only know his sermon 
subject so thoroughly that he can 
present it without notes, but that he 
should also know his Scripture so 
that he can read it with only a 
glance at the Bible. 

The average speaker talks at the 
rate of about 100 to 115 words a 
minute. The average listening com- 
prehension rate is from 300 to 400 
words per minute. You cannot pos- 
sibly bridge this gap of the ability 
to understand and the time rate of 
presenting a message unless the 
speaker is dramatic, aggressive, and 
vigorous in his conversational ap- 
proach! 

Preaching, in other words, is a 
work of art. 

The perfectionist in style may 
desire to read, but stylistic perfec- 
tion is not the purpose of a sermon. 

Maybe my own method would be 
helpful to some. I choose my 
sermon subjects months ahead. I 
have a seed file, as I call it, for each 
sermon. When I read or find some 
illustration that fits into the sermon 
thought, it goes into that file. 

On Wednesday of each week, I 
draw up a rough sermon outline. 
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Thursday and Friday, I read in the 
area of the sermon thought. I al- 
low nothing to interfere with my 
writing the sermon out, word for 
word, on Saturday morning. I 
preach for 30 minutes, but I write 
out material for at least 50 minutes. 
Then, Saturday night, I revamp 
the sermon, memorizing the out- 
line, check-pointing the illustra- 
tions I desire to use, and making a 
mental note of the divisions in the 
sermon leading to my conclusion. 

Early Sunday morning, I read 
the sermon over. Then I teach a 
Sunday-school class of college stu- 
dents from the University of Ne- 
braska. Ten minutes before going 
into the pulpit, I come from the 
class into my study, get on my 
knees, and go over the sermon in 
thought, rapidly bringing my mind 
back from the message of the Sun- 
day-school class to the morning 
worship service. 

I never take the manuscript in- 
to the pulpit, but I may take some 
quotation that I desire to read for 
emphasis. Then, on Monday, the 
sermon is rewritten as I preached 
it; and, it is mimeographed and 
sent out to the people who may re- 
quest it from the radio congrega- 
tion or those attending the wor- 
ship service. 

It seems to me that the ability to 
preach without notes depends upon 
the minister’s preparation and how 
his mind and heart are filled with 
the message he desires to present to 
the congregation. None of us can 
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approach the perfection of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but we cannot 
think of it as being preached from 
notes! 


—Frank A. Court, pastor of St. Paul 
Methodist Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


Not in the Pulpit 


Tue question is not, “Should a 
preacher write his sermon?” but 
“Should he read it as a method of 
delivery?” Most of us should write 
more than we do, but few of us 
can read effectively what we have 
written. 

The object of preaching is not to 
express an idea elegantly, but to 
communicate a truth convincingly. 
Granted that the manuscript reader 
will have more polished diction and 
smoother literary style than his ex- 
temporaneous brother, in most cases 
he gains this at the cost of spon- 
taneity and directness. The paper 
on the desk becomes a barrier be- 
tween preacher and hearer. 

The preaching situation at its 
best involves a man bringing out 
the treasure of his mind and heart 
and sharing it with his people. It 
is most effective when it has the 
sound of sincere, earnest, and seri- 
ous man-to-man conversation. 

As John Nelson, one of Wesley’s 
early preachers, said of the first time 
he heard Wesley preach, “I thought 
he fixed his eye upon me .. . and 
when he did speak, I thought his 


whole discourse was aimed at me.” 
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It is hard to see how such a “cop. 
frontation” can be achieved by the 
read manuscript. 

My greatest problem with sermon 
reading is the lack of flexibility in 
the method. The read manuscript 
assumes that the preacher, sitting 
in his study in midweek, knows to 
the paragraph and the line just 
how much development is needed 
at each point to make his sermon 
clear and convincing. The extempo- 
raneous preacher knows this is not 
so. Often when he has used all the 
material in his notes, he still sees 
puzzled faces and knows it is use- 
less to go on until he has made him- 
self understood. Again he realizes 
that everyone agrees with him al- 
though he still has some favorite 
illustrations in his sermon plan! 

It is this freedom of the extempo- 
raneous method to adapt material 
to the actual needs of the preaching 
situation as it develops that helps 
preaching become what Harry 
Emerson Fosdick calls “a co-opera- 
tive dialogue” between preacher 
and hearers. 

Should a preacher read his ser- 
mon? My answer is: No. Let him 
seek the creative joy of free, im- 
mediate communication of truth 
from person to person. Having said 
this, I remind myself that the only 
thing one can say dogmatically 
about preaching is, there is no one 
way to do it! 


—Joun C. Irwin, professor of Preaching, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Hardly Ever 


SHOULD a preacher read his 
sermon? Certainly, to himself or to 
his long suffering wife after he has 
written it. 

Should a preacher read his ser- 
mon to his congregation? No, un- 
less he reads as the late John Cal- 
vin of Geneva is reputed to have 
read his provocative sermons, or as 
the late President Henry Sloane 
Coffin of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, read his interest- 
ing and profoundly relevant Chris- 
tian sermons. 

To be really effective, manuscript 
preachers must be exceptional 
readers and have exceptionally at- 
tentive and literate congregations. 
Granted academic audiences pre- 
fer a well-read manuscript, aca- 
demic audiences are relatively few. 
Moreover, the alternative to a care- 
fully prepared read sermon is not 
necessarily the rambling remarks 
of an ill-prepared extemporaneous 
speaker. 

After the sermon has been as 
carefully prepared as possible, let 
the preacher draw a pulpit outline 
from it. This should consist of such 
notes as may spur his memory and 
keep him “on the beam,” moving 
clearly to his objective. After read- 
ing aloud to himself and possibly 
to a tape recorder, he may recon- 
struct the message from the outline. 
All that remains then is for him to 
commend both message and mes- 
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senger confidently to the Holy Spirit. 

Will the sermon so given be less 
polished, its style less perfect than if 
he read it? Probably. But the ad- 
vantages will be greater than any 
loss of a literary or even structural 
nature. The preacher will have 
“eye contact” with his hearers, in- 
dispensable to good listening. 

More important, the preacher 
who “speaks straight out,” with 
minimum reference to notes, con- 
veys a sense of urgency which proc- 
lamation of the Gospel requires of 
its transmitters. Always, whether 
explicitly evangelistic or not, every 
sermon appeals for a verdict. 

Even hypercritical seminary stu- 
dents are arrested by a man who 
delivers a well-prepared lecture 
without the aid of manuscript. 
When Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
gave his excellent Lyman Beecher 
lectures on preaching at Yale Divin- 
ity School in 1954, it was not only 
the uncommonly helpful content of 
his lectures which “held” his 
hearers. It was the fact that he de- 
livered them with complete free- 
dom from “paper.” He made only 
occasional references to notes, and 
then to insure complete accuracy 
of a quotation. Afterwards one of 
my students flippantly quipped to 
me, “Notes to you, professor, notes 
to you!” Notes, yes, but read man- 
uscript—hardly ever! 


—Davin A. MacLennan, author of En- 
trusted With the Gospel (Westminster 
Press), and pastor, the Brick Church, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


Understanding and Counseling 
the Alcoholic, by Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr. Abingdon Press, 252 
pp. $3.75. 


Reviewer: Carrot, A. Wisk, profes- 
sor of Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. 


A new day has arrived in the atti- 
tude of Methodist pastors toward the 
alcoholic. It is evident from a number 
of things, among which is this book. 
Free from the condemning, reforming 
attitude, it reviews accurately the 
present-day psychological and medical 
understanding of the alcoholic. It then 
and evaluates several re- 
ligious approaches to the alcoholic, in- 
cluding Alcoholics Anonymous. Then 
follows an excellent discussion of the 
principles and problems involved in a 
religious approach to the alcoholic. 

Religion brings to the alcoholic a 
sense of superhuman help, a feeling 
of being accepted by life, a means of 
handling ultimate anxiety, and a uni- 
fying commitment to a group-trans- 
cending value. The complex ethical 
problem of alcoholism is discussed in 
the light of both its sin and sickness 
aspects. 

There is an excellent discussion of 
the principles and procedures in coun- 
seling the alcoholic, which incidently 
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are applicable to many who are not al- 
coholic. The pastor’s attention is also 
called to ways of helping the family of 
the alcoholic—and to approaches to 
the problem of prevention. 

This is by far the best book for the 
pastor on the problem of the alcoholic 
that has yet appeared. It deserves wide 
reading and conscientious study. It is 
non-technical in style and would be 
helpful to laymen. 


The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology, 
by Theodore O. Wedel. Seabury 
Press, 181 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: J. Epwarp CAroruers, 
Minister of First Methodist Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


This book continues the thesis 
which the author has held during 
most of his period as Warden of the 
College of Preachers of Washington 
Cathedral. In substance, he argues 
that Christianity is not an “ethical 
self-salvation cult,” but an act of God 
moving toward men to save them. 

The first half of the book insists 
that “ideals do not command nor 
save.” The second half develops the 
argument that biblical theology prop- 
erly understood makes God’s saving 
act available for men. 

Biblical theology, however, he says 
is not primarily concerned with the 
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“history” of God’s action. It proclaims 
the current event. We are not to be 
concerned with the Jesus of history so 
much as with the Christ who acts 
now to proclaim the free-flowing love 
of God. 

This is a stimulating book in spite 
of the fact that the author goes com- 
pletely overboard in his denunciation 
of ideals as effective powers for lifting 
men toward God. Actually, the func- 
tion of ideals is to integrate souls 
when practical efforts have all been 
dismayed! But the author is on dead 
center when he insists that continu- 
ous preaching of “you ought” can 
murder men’s souls and harden their 
hearts. He is right when he argues 
that Christianity is not a religion of 
ideals, but a faith in the current action 
of God. 

Canon Wedel pleads for a new em- 
phasis on theology in the pulpit, but 
apparently he would have it be a the- 
ology of “rediscovered dogma.” I 
doubt if theological needs can be met 
by re-discovery. The pulpit may well 
stand in need of a vast theological 
awakening, but there is a substantial 
doubt that it can suffice if it fails to 
draw upon the new truth which 
God’s continuing revelation is pour- 
ing into our world. 

Our world needs a faith cradled in 
the Bible, but it also needs to know 
the faith which has matured to walk 
beyond and outside the Bible. This 
is not to repudiate biblical theology, 
but to transcend it. 

Will the pulpit be allowed to de- 
velop the capacity for real theological 
reflection? Will our churches permit 
preachers time for study and reflec- 
tion? The author hopes so, and so 
surely do I. 
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Religion in Action, by Jerome 
Davis. Philosophical Library, 319 
» $4.75. 


Reviewer: Cor.iss P. Harcraves, re- 
tired pastor of the Ohio Conference, 
resident in Los Angeles, Calif. 


This will easily rank as one of the 
half dozen outstanding books of the 
year. In it the author, a former Yale 
professor, faces with outspoken fear- 
lessness the appalling problems con- 
fronting us in today’s world. He finds 
the only possible solution for these 
problems in an uncompromising ap- 
plication of the Christian faith. 

This sounds simple. But it is noth- 
ing less than revolutionary. Chapter 
by chapter, loaded with an amazing 
array of facts, the argument unfolds, 
disturbing, challenging, relentless. 

Both capitalism and communism 
are brought to the test of the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus Christ soul-searchingly. 
Partisans of both will be dissatisfied. 
But both will be made to think. Co- 
operatives and the United Nations 
organization seem to offer the author 
the most hopeful way out, especially 
if these can be permeated with Chris- 
tian love, or spiritually minded good 
will. 

There is no evidence that this book 
was written for preachers. Yet it is a 
veritable gold mine for them. There 
is a brief simple prayer at the end of 
each chapter that might well be used 
in the religious services of the church, 
or serve as stimulation for the pastor’s 
own prayer leadership. And beyond 
any volume I have read in years, the 
book simply abounds in well chosen 
illustrations and quotations. 

The whole volume is profoundly 
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spiritual. It makes one want to be a 
better Christian. It has been a long 
time since I have read a book, apart 
from the New Testament itself, so 
lucidly and comprehensively Chris- 
tian. 


The Living of These Days, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper & 
Brothers, 324 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, Ra- 


cine, Wis. 


sring out the trumpets and sound 
glad alleluias for the magnificent min- 
istry of Harry Emerson Fosdick, so 
modestly set forth in this new auto- 
biography. 

Thankful we can be that at the 
close of such a fruitful life enough 
humor and energy and love are left 
for a person to tell how he had 
worked through the years on the 
“Christian Baedeker” that will help 
modern man “for the living of these 
days.” 

These pages reveal Fosdick refus- 
ing to be cowed into life without re- 
ligion, with the only alternative an 
orthodoxy insisting upon blind con- 
formity to a sterile biblicism that pre- 
cludes further revelation concerning 
God’s nature. Here is man alert today 
in wonderful awareness of the’ new 
depth and grandeur brought to our 
concept of God by ever advancing 
knowledge long after the biblical 
canon had been closed. 

Any way one looks at it, this is a 
deeply stirring book. The heart of the 
story is set forth, however, in Fos- 
dick’s matchless persistence in trying 
to meet the needs of modern man. On 
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the parish level, he met these needs 
by the complex, experimental, and 
imaginative program of the Riverside 
Church. On the intellectual level, he 
was a pioneer in searching for the 
preaching value of the new biblical 
knowledge. The whole story is in this 
book. 


No Cross, No Crown: A Study of 
the Atonement, by William J. 
Wolf. Doubleday & Co., 295 pp., 
$350. 


Reviewer: Mack B. Stokes, Associate 
Dean and Parker Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, Candler School 
of Theology. 


This is one of the most illuminating 
books on the atoning work of Jesus 
Christ that has come out of the con- 
temporary interest in biblical theology. 
It contributes significantly to a much- 
needed awareness of the richness of 
this Christian doctrine. After reading 
the book, I could appreciate all over 
again the wisdom of the Church in 
not accepting any one formula of the 
work of Christ as exclusively authen- 
tic. 

Wolf's classification of the different 
theories of the atonement is instruc- 
tive. And he seems to be at his best 
in stating, appreciating, and critically 
evaluating the various theories that 
have to do with his theme. For ex- 
ample, his critique of those views 
which minimize the importance of 
“the Jesus of History” is convincingly 
carried through. 

I was particularly impressed with 
his appreciation and critique of the 
Christus Victor theme developed by 
Aulen and of Anselm’s satisfaction 
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theory. Whenever the author works 
with other sources, whether the Bible, 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, the 
more recent writers, or even with 
theories on psychotherapy, he shows 
the full measure of competence. 

I have misgivings, however, con- 
cerning those chapters in the last half 
of the book which aim toward recon- 
struction. They are inclusive enough, 
but they seem to lack the quality and 
force of development which charac- 
terizes the earlier and more historical 
portions of the study. 

For one thing, his efforts to take a 
few relatively isolated passages in the 

Bible and make a theory of cosmic 
redemption out of them seems to me 
unconvincing. I know that there is 
current interest in this theme. But it 
always runs the risk of losing its grip 
upon any concretely meaningful rela- 
tionship to reality. It also fails to grasp 
clearly the biblical idea of the instru- 
mental character of the cosmos. In the 
conquest of death it has a genuine 
relevance, and in the setting of heaven 
it may have a meaning yet to be made 
clear. Until then, we hold fast to the 
real point of Christ’s coming; namely, 
to save sinners. 

A similar difficulty appears when 
Wolf suggests that the idea of evolu- 
tion can illustrate God’s redemptive 
purpose in its cosmic dimensions. This 
involves such a mixing of biblical with 
non-biblical categories as to confuse 
rather than to illuminate the contem- 
porary effort to restate the atoning 
work of Christ. 

There is also something forced and 
artificial about the suggestive division 
of the work of Christ in terms of re- 
deeming the past, the present, and the 
future. Deliverance from guilt is not 
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merely past—for it has to do with all 
three. So is it with justification, which 
cannot possibly be thought of as pres- 
ent without wrenching it from its 
total setting. Most of all, I sense the 
inadequacy of speaking of sanctifica- 
tion as a redeeming of the future. 

But these difficulties must not blind 
us to the genuine contribution which 
this book makes to the theological 
thinking of our time. On the whole, it 
is a balanced, historically informed, 
and penetrating account. 


The Use of Music in Christian 
Education, by Vivian Morsch. 
Westminster Press, 171 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Austin C. LovELAceE, min- 
ister of music, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 


It is the author’s intent to stimulate 
all leaders of the educational program 
to think, plan, and work toward a 
more effective use of music in the 
church school. 

It is obvious that the author has 
tried out the ideas suggested. They 
should be practical in any situation. 
Those who seek basic ideas will find 
many answers; yet those who have 
had training in the field will find 
many creative avenues to explore. 

Of particular value to many will be 
the list of “Twenty-five Hymns to 
Grow On,” anthem lists, and lists of 
graded recordings. The bibliography 
will also be very valuable for suggest- 
ing further study. Every pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher, choir director, song 
leader—every person connected «with 
the church-school program should 
study this book. It is highly recom- 
mended. 
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Great American Liberals, edited by 
Gabriel R. Mason. Beacon Press, 
177 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: G. BroMLEY OxnaM, resi- 
dent Bishop, Washington Area, The 
Methodist Church. 


An American who reads this book 
will stand straighter, walk with firmer 
tread, and face the future unafraid. A 
nation that can rear the courageous 
liberals whose stories are told in this 
book is one whose responsibilities may 
be heavy but whose future is secure. 

Here are 12 ably written, compre- 
hensive, brief studies of creative pa- 
triots, at once challenging and inform- 
ing. The style of the authors differs, 
of course, but each story is told com- 
pellingly, and the cumulative effect is 
the inescapable conviction that it is 
to the liberal we owe our ideology of 
freedom and our society of oppor- 
tunity. 

Great Americans have dealt in 
polemics, and the true American has 
never been afraid of controversy. The 
liberal has saved us from the curse of 
conformity; and we, in his name, must 
save ourselves from the pseudo-patriot 
who rejects our liberal tradition and 
summons us to accept a threefold un- 
American dictum: dissent is disloyal- 
ty; deviation is treason; conform or 
die. 

Tom Paine and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Horace Mann and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, 
Walt Whitman, and Abraham Lin- 
coln—these were men of the liberal 
spirit, as were Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
John Dewey, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Susan B. 
Anthony is the only woman included 
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in the book. They were persons of dif- 
fering talent, reared in different eco- 
nomic circumstance, and serving in 
different fields, but one in a liberalism 
that is “a movement away from tyran- 
ny ... [and] toward the realization of 
the noble ideals so clearly set forth in 
our Declaration of Independence by 
our Founding Fathers.” 

A splendid volume, deserving the 
careful reading of minister and lay- 
man. Include it in the New Year re- 
solves for 1957 study. 


Counseling and Theology, by Wil- 
liam E. Hulme. Muhlenberg Press, 
250 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Harvey H. Pottuorr, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, The 
lliff School of Theology. 


The author, a member of the faculty 
at Wartburg Seminary in Dubuque, 
Iowa, states as his purpose: “to cor- 
relate the data of the psychology of 
clinical research with our theological 
heritage for pastoral counseling.” He 
indicates a that “the con- 
servative pastor” will hesitate to en- 
dorse the principles of contemporary 
pastoral counseling (more specifically 
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non-directive, client-centered counsel- 
ing). He leaves the impression that 
there is a conflict between such prin- 
ciples and “the theology of the 
church.” 

So Hulme set himself to the task 
of showing how pastoral counseling 
shares certain presuppositions and in- 
sights with Christian theology and 
how “the theology of the church” ac- 
tually undergirds pastoral counseling, 
providing resources for going beyond 
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“secular counterparts in achieving full- 
ness of living.” 

He advises introducing the inter- 
pretation of doctrine into the coun- 
sling process at appropriate times 
and suggests that “the goal of pastoral 
counseling is to present every coun- 
selee s:aature in Christ Jesus—that he 
may live not unto himself but unto 
Christ.” 

The method adopted is that of cor- 
relating certain principles of counsel- 
ing with the theology of the Church 
as found in confessional documents of 
Christendom. Particular attention is 
given to the doctrines of sin, justifica- 
tion, and sanctification, together with 
the concepts of the universal priest- 
hood of believers and freedom of the 
individual. 

It may well be that this volume will 
serve to allay fears of some persons 
who look upon contemporary methods 
in pastoral counseling with suspicion 
for doctrinal reasons. On the other 
hand, religious thinkers who believe 
that there have been important devel- 
opments in our understanding of the 
nature of man and his universe in the 
past 200 years, and that these de- 
velopments have important implica- 
tions for the reformulation of doc- 
trine, will perhaps find less stimula- 
tion. 

For many of us the problem at hand 
is not so much that of justifying tried 
and tested techniques of helping per- 
sons before the bar of traditional doc- 
trine as it is with pushing back the 
frontiers of both psychological and 
theological understanding. On this 
basis we may anticipate important re- 
sults from the continuing conversation 
of those in the fields of theology and 
pastoral counseling. 
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Billy Graham: The Personal Story 
of the Man, His Message, and His 
Mission, by Stanley High. McGraw- 
Hill, 274 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Rutu D. Futter, Apvo- 
cATE/TOGETHER editorial staff. 


“He will never add significantly to 
theology’s arguments for God [but] 
he may add significantly to the num- 
ber of Christians who, beyond argu- 
ment, have found Him, [and] from 
such a leaven there could be restored 
to the church something of its earlier 
zeal for making that kind of Chris- 
tians and something of its one-time 
knowledge of how to go about it.” 

So writes Stanley High in his ab- 
sorbing account of a preacher who 
“has been heard by more people than 
any preacher in Christian history” 
and has induced more people than any 
other preacher to make “decisions for 
Christ.” 

That Graham has had more than 
one man’s share of critics, few persons 
will deny. That High was aware of 
the many lay and ministerial detrac- 
tors—both here and abroad—is equal- 
ly clear. 

“I have never yet,” he says, “found 
Graham—in his zeal for things of the 
spirit—in an off season, though I hope 
it is to my credit as a journalist that 
I have tried” (italics ours). It is, per- 
haps, the fact that Stanley High re- 
membered the skeptics as each chapter 
was written that makes /zs Billy Gra- 
ham distinctive. 

The author has thought also of 
those who would respond to fact 
if they could not respond to opinion. 
His biography, therefore, is as studded 
with statistics as it is graced with 
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humorous incidents and anecdote. It is 
Billy Graham as a boy, teen-ager, and 
young preacher, as a suitor, husband, 
and father. It is the story of Billy 
Graham crusades in this country and 
overseas: how they are prepared, or- 
ganized, and financed. It is, finally, a 
record of results: a case-history ac- 
count, months and years after a single 
crusade has ended, of what happens to 
its converts, to ministers, and to the 
churches. 

High, who studied at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology before de- 
ciding on journalism as a career, be- 
lieves Billy Graham is coming to stand 
in that succession of evangels of Chris- 
tianity who have made the faith they 
preach the means for making and 
changing history. 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VI, 
edited by George A. Buttrick. 
Abingdon Press, 1144 pp., $8.75. 


Reviewer: NewMan S. Cryer, JR., 
Managing Editor, New CurisTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 


Maintaining the usual high stand- 
ard of this commentary, this volume 
includes several of the shorter books 
of the Old Testament: Lamentations, 
Ezekial, Daniel, and the Twelve 
Prophets. In addition to the helpful 
exegesis by able biblical scholars, this 
volume contains exposition by some 
of the well-known preachers of our 
time, such as Harold Cooke Phillips, 
Gerald Kennedy, Harold A. Bosley, 
and others. Collectively, these scholars 
and preachers bring much light on 
these prophetic books and their com- 
plex literary history. Not much is new, 
but some is decidedly refreshing. 
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Family Life Sourcebook, by Oliver 
E. Byrd. Stanford University Press, 
371 pp., $7.50. 


Everybody who is interested in the 
problems of family life, from birth to 
old age, will place a high value on 
this book, a remarkable collection of 
facts and opinions published over a 
decade, 1945-55. Some attention jis 
given to all the experiences in the 
home, community, and school that af- 
fect the individual person as a present 
or future family member. The editor 
is both a doctor of education and a 
doctor of medicine. 


A Living Faith for Today, by 


Ernest Gordon. Coward-McCann, 


255 pp., $3.75. 


This book of sermons has the smell 
of battle on it—because Dean Gordon 
was in the front lines and prison 
camps, but also because he deals with 
the temptations, fears, and _frustra- 
tions with which the average person 
must do battle in everyday living. 


Joy in Believing, by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. Scribner’s, 243 pp., $2.95. 


If happiness is like the glint of sun- 
light on the surface of a river, joy is 
like the living current, in the phrase 
of Walter Russell Bowie, writing an 
introduction about a preacher who 
unfailingly rejoiced in the Lord. One 
of the results of such rejoicing is this 
inspirational treasury collected after 
Dr. Coffin’s death. 
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Yomorrow’s Faith ‘Today, by W. 
Norman  Pittenger. Exposition 
Press, 68 pp., $2.50. 


Instead of “minimizing modern- 
ism,” for which he has no sympathy, 
the author would have a new, en- 
nobling modernism, growing out of 
the need to re-interpret age-old bibli- 
cal faith in modern terms. This Chris- 
tian modernism, as he calls it, he sets 
forth in terse and usually understand- 
able terms. 


Christian Hymns, by Kenneth L. 
Parry. Macmillan Co., 124 pp., $2. 


From England comes this contribu- 
tion to the current interest in hym- 
nody. The author selects hymns on 
great themes and doctrines of the 
Church and treats them chronological- 
ly, in an effort to trace the relation of 
hymns to the developing thought of 
the Church. He sees, in England at 
least, a revival of widespread interest 
in hymn singing. 


The Jews from Cyrus to Herod, 
by Norman H. Snaith. Abingdon 
Press, 208 pp., $2.50. 


Current events in the Near East 
give a new timeliness to this brief 
study of a period in the history of 
the ancient Hebrews. Keeping in 
mind that the period covered by his 
book cradled three world religions— 
Judaism, Islam, and Christianity—the 
author recounts the trend of events in 
concise fashion. He is a Methodist 
minister and scholar of London. 


The Papal Encyclicals in Their 
Historical Context, by Anne Fre- 
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mantle. New American Library, 
317 pp., 50 cents (paper). 


For reference material on official 
Roman Catholic pronouncements and 
documents, this is a handy volume. It 
has the authoritative endorsement of 
the church itself and offers in an ap- 
pendix a complete list of encyclicals 
since 1740. 


Thought and Culture of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, edited by Eliza 
beth M. Nugent. Cambridge Uni 
versity Press, 703 pp., $7.50. 


An anthology of Tudor prose in the 
period 1481-1555 that will offer many 
seeds for sermons and bring refresh 
ment from the hurry of our own tired 
times. 


Sermon Seeds, by Alexander Mac- 
laren, Charles H. Spurgeon, Charles 
Simeon, et al. Baker Book House, 
95 pp., $1.75. 


Rather static outlines from sermons 
of some of the great and some of the 
not-so-great preachers of recent years. 


The Paradoxes of Democracy, by 
Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. 
Association Press, 219 pp., $3.50. 


Democracy—much talked about 
and little understood—gets a thorough 
going-over in this book. The pres- 
sures in a power age are examined, 
and methods are suggested for the 
preservation of both individuality and 
the democratic methods that stem 
from it. Best of all, it is done with 
witty incisiveness. 


Pastoral Care 


DEVOTIONS: beside the sick bed 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 
Pastor, Redeemer Lutheran Church, Binghamton, N.Y. 


SHOULD the minister read the 
sible when he visits the sick? 
Should he offer prayer? 

Most of us say “yes,” but there 
are circumstances that suggest varia- 
tions in procedure. 

Some ministers do not give a 
scripture reading, but only a prayer. 
On some occasions | have followed 
this plan, especially if the hospital 
patients are nervous, old, or danger- 
ously sick. In such instance, they 
have little power of concentration. 

This also seems wise in the cases 
of children who are hospitalized, al- 
though scriptural reading is appro- 
priate especially when their parents 
are visiting them. I prefer, in most 
instances, to read Scripture as well 
as pray, because then one uses not 
only man’s word. 

Reading the Scripture in addition 
to praying lends a note of authority. 
With the Bible reading there is 
something of “Thus saith the 
Lord!” 

The reading should not be too 
long. A paragraph is better than a 
chapter. Likewise, the prayers 
should not be too long. 

One pastor tells me that when 
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the pastor finds time for a visit to 
a home, he ought to take time for an 
appropriately long Bible reading 


and prayer. Circumstances alter 
cases, but usually the short call is 
best. Many pastors themselves will 
understand that this is a pastoral 
and not a social call. This under- 
scores the importance of the devo- 
tions, which need not be long. 

In Pastoral Counseling (Muhlen- 
berg, $1.50), F. R. Knubel says: 
“Prayer should never be omitted, 
even if it must be very brief, only 
a word or two. In my beginning 
ministry I prayed only when asked 
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to do so. That lasted two weeks. I 
found out my mistake. Then for a 
while I asked the parishioner 
whether he wished me to pray. That 
lasted a little longer. Finally I 
learned to say simply, ‘I am going 
to pray with you’ and to do it on 
every visit with almost no excep- 
tions.” 

Those who object to devotions 
during the sick call cite the noise 
and confusion to be found in some 
homes. (It is much worse since tele- 
vision!) And there are the people 
who talk so much and so rapidly 
that they do not give the pastor a 
chance to break in with, “I must 
now be going. Let me read a scrip- 
ture passage and offer a prayer be- 
fore I go.” 

I must admit that I have occasion- 
ally retreated on account of the 
noise and confusion, the television, 
and the talk in some homes, but 
more often I have just broken in, 
sometimes rather bluntly, with my 
usual suggestion about Scripture 
and prayer. 

About television, sometimes I 
have asked people to turn it off. A 
few times I’ve let it continue, just 
to see what the people would do. 
Perhaps half of-them have turned 
the offensive noise-maker down or 
off. 

A traveling evangelist suggests 
that he takes a chair near the tele- 
vision set in such a position that he 
cannot see the screen. He talks in an 
exceptionally quiet voice that can- 
not be heard above the din. 
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A few times I have concluded 
the call without any devotions, be- 
cause it seemed that the person was 
completely unprepared for Bible 
reading and prayer, or to put it 
bluntly, he was entirely lacking in 
spiritual understanding. In think- 
ing of these instances now, I won- 
der whether I did not make a mis- 
take. Such persons were surely in 
need of prayer. 

Obviously, much depends upon 
the personalities concerned. Samuel 
M. Zwemer, famed missionary in 
North Africa, later taught at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Out on 
a walk about the campus, he met a 
first-year student who was soon to 
preach his first sermon and was 
very nervous about it. Professor 
Zwemer asked the young man how 
he liked Princeton. 

“Fine! But today I’d like to be 
somewhere else,” was the student’s 
reply. 

“Have you prayed about it?” the 
preacher asked. 

“Of course,” the student said, but 
he still felt very nervous. Then Doc- 
tor Zwemer put his hand on the 
student’s head and prayed for him. 

No comment is necessary except 
to say that Zwemer did what was 
natural for him; but for another, 
the same action would be so un- 
natural as to be superficial and 
superfluous. 

So, in his visits to the sick, the 
pastor ought to do what is proper 
in his own judgment and in the 
light of the circumstances. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


The Life 
of 


Matthew Simpson 


By HORACE GREELEY SMITH 


President Emeritus, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


On APRIL 5, 1834, Matthew 
Simpson saddled his horse and rode 
away on a trail which he was to 
follow until death came 50 years 
later. He had just been appointed 
to a circuit of 34 churches which 
would take him six weeks to cover. 

The dramatic element in the 
scene is that this youth of 23 had 
been a physician in his home town 
of Cadiz, Ohio. Now he was turn- 
ing his back on all this study of 
medicine and the dreams he had 
cherished of a physician’s privilege 
and opportunity. 

Robert D. Clark’s excellent Life 
of Matthew Simpson (Macmillan, 
$5.50), bringing into focus elements 
in his character that were blurred, 
suggests that his life may be divided 
into three periods. The first might 
be called “Finding the Trail.” 

The decision to make a revolu- 
tionary change in his professional 
life was not made hastily or unad- 
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visedly. He yielded in the end to 
the accumulated persuasions of fac- 
tors and forces which seemed to 
him providential. 

But one day he was called upon 
to preach and on the urging of his 
uncle did so. It was an adventure 
for this shy youth who had found 
it difficult to speak; but he dis- 
covered a strange satisfaction in the 
effort. 

Almost before Matthew knew it, 
he was given a license to preach 
and sent out to supply here and 
there as occasion opened. Then, as 
his willingness to lead the life of a 
minister became known, he learned 
that his father, who died before he 
was five years of age, had joined 
his mother in prayer that their son 
might become a minister. 

His education for the ministry 
was so different that it might be 
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said that he gained his education 
“without let or hindrance” from 
the schools. At 17, he spent just 
two months in college. He was in 
what we call a high school less 
than a year, taken in, by the way, 
because two students of his own age 
discovered how much better he 
could translate Latin into English 
without training than they could 
after study in the classroom. 

Three uncles helped him on his 
way. One was an editor. He em- 
ployed the boy to set type and gave 
him an opportunity to write. A 
second uncle, who was clerk of the 
county court, employed him to 
copy legal documents, and opened 
the way for him to attend court so 
that he might see the judge and the 
lawyers in action. The third uncle, 


Matthew by name, was a teacher, 
and he admitted the boy for a time 
into his semi-private school. 
Largely by his own efforts, how- 
ever, Matthew gained a reading 


knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and French. Wherever books could 
be found, in public or private li- 
braries, he borrowed them and de- 
voured their contents. He was an 
omnivorous reader, and his hunger 
for knowledge was insatiable. 

This, in brief, was the early prep- 
aration of the young Methodist 
minister to whom family and 
friends said goodbye, as he rode 
away from home on that April 
day in 1834 to meet his first con- 
gregation of 15 persons. 
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After serving briefly in Pitts- 
burgh, he was invited to become a 
member of the faculty of Allegheny 
College, teaching natural science. 
His dream was to teach so as to 
“make the pulse of the students 
beat faster.” 

Later he accepted a call to be- 
come the president of Indiana As- 
bury, afterward renamed DePauw 
University, although he had pre- 
viously refused an offer to be pro- 
fessor of mathematics there. 


Ir THE first period of Simpson’s 
life may be characterized as a time 
of “finding the trail,” using the 
phrase popularized by Rufus Jones, 
the second may be likened to Kip- 
ling’s “ship that found itself,” on 
its maiden voyage. During this 
second period, which extended 
from 1839 to 1852, he was a college 
president and an editor. 

In these eventful years he was to 
become conscious of almost un- 
canny power as a speaker. He also 
became aware of a certain adroit 
ability to lead men and movements. 

The first months at Indiana As- 
bury proved to be a time of mutual 
disappointment. Greencastle was a 
rather out-of-the-way, primitive 
community, where even satisfactory 
lodging for the president and his 
family was difficult to find. The 
college trustees were disappointed 
that Simpson looked so young; he 
was only 28, but intimated to his 
critics that time would soon over- 
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come that handicap. Added to his 
youthfulness was his unprepossess- 
ing appearance. 

Disappointment on the part of 
the trustees and friends was quick- 
ly dispelled as they heard him 
speak. Shortly after his arrival, an 
opportunity opened for him to 
preach at the local church. Those 
who came saying, “He won't do,” 
went away saying with great en- 
thusiasm, “He will do.” 

This same favorable impression 
was created at the session of the an- 
nual conference that autumn where 
he was asked to give an address on 
“The Hundred Years’ March of 
Methodism.” The brethren at once 
declared him to be the prince of 
pulpit ministers. A year later, he 
was to win even greater plaudits 


from the great company of people 
who came to his inaugural where 
he spoke for more than two hours. 


Shortly after his inauguration, 
Simpson assumed a_ remarkable 
leadership in the Methodism of 
Indiana. He even suggested to the 
governor that a Methodist layman 
be appointed as a member of the 
trustees of the state university. 

When Simpson found no other 
recourse open to him, he joined 
with a few other Methodist leaders 
and proceeded to nominate a lay- 
man of that church for the gover- 
norship, and in the end elected him 
to that high position. 

It was during the heat of this 
controversy, that involved denomi- 
national rivalries and_ theological 
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differences as well as political an. 
tagonisms, that Matthew Simpson 
and Henry Ward Beecher found 
themselves arraigned on opposite 
sides. 

President Simpson was a mem- 
ber of the historic General Confer. 
ence in which the plan of separa- 
tion for the church which he s0 
greatly loved was agreed upon. For 
him, as for many others, it was a 
heart-rending experience. 

His own attitude on slavery had 
been hesitant and uncertain. He 
found himself drawn both ways, 
Something deep within him re. 
coiled against slavery. This attitude 
was supported by his Uncle Mat- 
thew, who persistently pressed him 
into taking a more aggressive 
stand, 

On the other hand, Simpson felt 
the weight of what the bishops and 
other leaders were doing in their 
desire to preserve the unity of the 
church. Though he strongly hoped 
and faintly believed that division 
would not come, he risked the fu- 
ture and voted for the plan of sep- 
aration. 

During the quadrennium of 
1844-48, Simpson bravely defended 
his action at the General Confer- 
ence of 1844 and was sent once 
more as a delegate to the session of 
1848. That body recognized his 
ability by electing him editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate. 

The position never seemed to 
claim the whole man and added 
little to his reputation except as he 
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traveled here, there, and every- 
where winning favor by his re- 
markable power as a_ preacher. 
Near the end of the four years of 
editorial work, he moved his fam- 
ily to Pittsburgh, intending to re- 
turn to the pastorate. 


Tue THIRD and longest period 
in Simpson’s life extends from 1852 
when, at 41 years of age, he was 
elected a bishop until his death in 
1884. At that time someone wrote, 
“Even the eagle grows weary and 
must rest.” And the eagle is an ap- 


propriate symbol for this man in 
the maturity of his genius. 

The chief business of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1852 was the 
election of four additional bishops, 


and Simpson was elected on the 
first ballot with 110 out of 173 
votes. The prayer written in his 
diary reveals his spirit: 

“May I have the wisdom and 
grace to fit me for the high respon- 
sibilities which may devolve upon 
me, and especially may I be led to 
a more thorough consecration to 
God and his cause.” 

Methodism’s expectation that its 
bishops would. travel throughout 
the connection was more of a real- 
ity then than now. This responsi- 
bility of travel was gladly accepted 
by Bishop Matthew Simpson. At 
an early date he made the long, 
tedious journey to California and 
Oregon to supervise Methodist 
activities in those developing fields. 
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By the year 1857, his colleagues in 
the episcopal brotherhood  ap- 
pointed him to visit Ireland and 
England for certain anniversary oc- 
casions. He was also asked to over- 
see Methodist work in Germany 
and Scandinavia. 

These official travels were ex- 
tended into a private tour which 
took him to Constantinople, Bei- 
rut, and Jerusalem, from which city 
he traveled the length and breadth 
of the Holy Land. 

With other Methodists of promi- 
nence he was strongly convinced 
that the political leaders had not 
yet given Methodism the represen- 
tation it deserved, and when he was 
bombarded with requests from 
those seeking office or preferment, 
he tried to do something about it. 

Simpson knew Lincoln from 
Springfield days, but Robert Clark 
deflates somewhat the myth of the 
bishop’s unique influence with the 
war president. 

It must be noted that Lincoln’s 
somewhat perfervid tribute to what 
the Methodist Church had done 
during the war was given not to 
Simpson but to Bishop Ames. 
However, it is true that Lincoln re- 
garded Simpson highly and sought 
his counsel on many occasions. 

The bishop’s zeal often carried 
him beyond what might be re- 
garded as appropriate. While the 
political appointments were osten- 
sibly sought to give his church fair 
representation, the bare facts show 
that the Methodist laymen who se- 
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cured appointments through his as- 
sistance were, first of all, a close 
personal friend; second, a former 
student who was a prime favorite 
of his; and third, his own son-in- 
law. 

We cannot look with pride 
either, if we are objective about it, 
on the way he used political and 
even military power to place 
Northern men in churches whose 
pulpits had once been occupied by 
brother ministers from the South. 
Nor can any Methodist grow enthu- 
siastic over the fact that he became 
known in reconstruction days as the 
high priest of the Radical Repub- 
licans. 

Bishop Simpson gave close atten- 
tion to the architecture of Method- 
ist buildings. Likewise he con- 


sidered it a matter of urgent inter- 
est to develop a more dignified 
type of worship service. 

He advocated an educated min- 
istry. As a junior preacher in Pitts- 
burgh, he had stanchly risen to the 
defense of the educational ideal as 


implemented in the Conference 
Course of Study for ministers. 
While for very obvious reasons 
he was constrained at Indiana As- 
bury to declare that it was not to 
develop into “a manufactory for 
preachers,” that did not mean a 
change of attitude. His conviction 
at this point came into play when 
editors as well as other educated 
leaders made common cause with 
men like Cartwright and leveled 
their guns against the idea of theo- 
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logical schools. Without hesitation 
he challenged these opponents and 
resisted their attacks vigorously and 
consistently. 

At a critical time he accepted the 
presidency of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute and actually moved the epis- 
copal residence to Evanston in 
order that he might give more time 
to strengthening that institution 
and the cause it represented. 

His achievement as a captivat- 
ing speaker is all the more remark- 
able because in his youth he had 
great difficulty in expressing him- 
self. In fact, he turned away from 
the law, and possibly at first from 
the ministry, because he felt that he 
could not speak as the representa- 
tive of either profession should do. 

There is reason to believe that 
Simpson recognized this unusual 
power and deliberately chose to 
make his contribution as a bishop 
to the Church and as a Protestant 
leader in the country by developing 
this amazing gift. He cherished this 
talent that had been given unto 
him, and by diligent practice in- 
creased its power. 

Somehow he felt deeply (and 
knew how to make others feel 
equally so) both the rich under- 
tones and the high overtones of pa- 
triotism as well as of religion. 
Speech with that dynamic quality 
had added connotations for a gen- 
erations of men who faced the di- 
vision of the country and of the 
church both of which they dearly 
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OPEN FORUM 


About ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 


Epiror: I note with irritation the 
tile on your column for the wives of 
our pastors. 

In the old days a man was simply 
called to “be a preacher.” Today, he 
must be more than that; and if his 
role is changed, isn’t his wife’s role 
changed, too? 

The title “Mrs. Preacher” suggests 
that she, too, is a preacher, an assistant 
preacher, a junior executive on the 
board, or maybe just a second lieuten- 
ant. In any case, the minister’s wife is 
not such a creature. First of all, she 
is a wife, a home-maker, a good par- 
ent. Only secondly is she an “assist- 
ant” to the pastor in his work in the 
church ... 

Asa MuNDELL 

First Methodist Church 

Roseburg, Ore. 


To Set Methodists Singing 


Epitor: Years ago, our fathers had 
singing school teachers who went 
about teaching the basic principles of 
music. They sought out the best talent 
they could discover. They promoted 
“singing conventions,” and to these 
they took an array of amateur geniuses 
in choruses, quartets, or any other 
combination. 

Maybe The Methodist Publishing 
House could send out such teachers 
to popularize hymns, or maybe the 
General Conference could set up a 
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Letters to the Editor 


general department of church music. 
At any rate, we ought to have some- 
thing that would set our Methodist 
people singing. ... 
Joun Witt HeEnprix 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Church-Paper Advertising 


Epiror: Many of the articles in our 
church papers are worth publishing, 
but what does a church paper mean 
when it allows its columns to be lit- 
tered with non-religious advertising? 

I refer to get-rich-quick selling 
schemes involving Christmas cards, 
chinaware, kitchen equipment. Some- 
times we are even asked to work 
“easy-money” puzzles. 

Must a religious publication stoop 
so low for the few dollars brought in? 
Such inch-by-inch compromise looks 
dangerous to me. 

VERNON SEBERG 

Mt. Pleasant, la. 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Congratulations on the fine begin- 
ning of what, I am sure, will be a 
much-appreciated publication .. . 

Ewinc T. WayLanp 

Arkansas Methodist- 

Louisiana Methodist 
Little Rock, Ark. 


I have long felt that it is difficult 
to have a magazine that appeals to 
both ministers and laymen. This one 
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minister lives . . . 
J. Homer MaceeE 
Council on World 

Service and Finance, 
Chicago, Ill. 


hits where the 


. . . I especially like the policy of 
condensing outstanding articles from 
other publications. 

GeorcE E. Crary, JR. 

Garden City Methodist Church 

Savannah, Ga. 


I took your first issue with me on 
the train the other day and became so 
interested in its contents that the 


miles slipped by without my being 
aware of the passing of time. 

I am glad that you included the 
chaplains among the persons to whom 
the New Curistian ApvocarTe is ad- 
dressed, and I am going to encourage 


our men to prepare materials .. . 
Joun R. McLaucHiin 
Commission on Chaplains 
Washington, D.C. 


Epiror: I reached the last page of 
the New CurisTiAN ApvocaTE and 
pronounced heartily: “Good!” Articles 
are skilfully chosen and readable. 

While the paper is designed for pas- 
tors and other leaders, I can see no 
reason why any person, male or fe- 
male, white or pigmented, would not 
enjoy and profit by reading it and 
watch eagerly for the next num- 
ae 

James R. Joy 

New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Joy, 93 years young, was form- 
erly editor of The New York Chris- 


tian Advocate.—Ep. 
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Congratulations! The only com. 
ment this neophyte would offer is that 
you include some “meaty” articles 
that deal with theology for itself alone. 

James K. Brown 

Chatham-Lafayette Methodist 

Churches 
Spencer, Ohio 


Thanks for the copies of Tocrruer 
and THe New Curistian Apvocate, 
The students and I in my religious 
journalism classes are enjoying them 
very much. Congratulations! 

Ira L. Baker 

Department of Journalism, 

Furman University 

Greenville, S.C. 


Congratulations on this helpful new 
contribution to the literature avail- 
able to ministers. . . . The sermon il- 
lustrations seemed a bit trite or senti- 
mental, instead of making the novel 
and robust contribution they may 
make in the future. 

And I am sure that “They Say” 
will include some statements from left 
of center to balance the two in the first 
issue which seemed to shade toward 
the right side... 

Harvey 

Southern California 

School of Theology, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEIFERT 


Suez and the UN 

Epiror: During the Suez crisis I 
have been thinking often of the re- 
lationship to the United Nations, with 
its wide variety of colors and creeds. 
When such a group lays aside all 
selfish motives and acts solely for just 
decisions, chances of solutions are 
probable. Even full debate on the UN 
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floor is a powerful weapon for justice. 

The United Nations should be up- 
held and improved, and that is where 
prayer comes in. It is so easy to pray 
for peace and do no more—and this, 
to my way of thinking, makes some- 
thing of a cowardly performance. To 
ask God’s help in such an undertaking 
and then be willing to share in the 
persecution, sacrifice and work is the 
right way to accomplish the desired 
OH... 

Miss ExizaBeTH WILLIs 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


No Clerical Collar 

Epiror: Replying to Rev. J. S. Mc- 
Gowan |[Nov., p. 116], I want to 
give five reasons why I do not wear a 
clerical collar: 

1. Jesus dressed as a common man, 
not one set apart by a particular kind 
of clothing. 

2. Medical doctors do not need a 
special garb, nor do educators. I doubt 
that ministers do. 

3. In house-to-house calling the 
minister indicates his lack of pretense 
and asserts his approachableness by 
identifying himself with the people he 
tries to serve. 

4. In counseling the counselee 
comes for help, not a reminder of a 
holy person. He does not come to be 
reminded of his own inadequacies and 
“proper expectation.” 

5. People who feel holy and free 
from the crass materialism of the 
world only when they are in the pres- 
ence of a special garb have a shallow 
religion, and need more than a clerical 
collar to point them to God ... 

James K. Brown 

Chatham-Lafayette Churches, 

Spencer, Ohio 
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Christmas 

Epitor: In your “sermon Sugges- 
tions” you list Sunday, December 23, 
as “Christmas Sunday, but Christmas 
Sunday cannot be celebrated until the 
season of Christmastide has arrived 
with Christmas Day. I think our 
church would do well to keep this in 
mind. 

After Christmas we seem to throw 
all of its significance out of the win- 
dow with the gift wrappings. We 
should try to hang on to the celebra- 
tion of Christmas as long as we can 
and, similarly, we ought to hang on 
to the season of preparation, which is 
Advent. 

WituiaM A. HIGcHFIELD 

Springfield-Dimock 

Methodist Parish, Springville, Pa. 


Mormons on Health 


Epiror: Mormons base abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
on “The Word of Wisdom.” And the 
church has co-operated with almost 
every known agency that has been 
honestly and actively engaged in 
teaching the bad effects of these evils. 

Officials of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints have care- 
fully garnered from all parts of the 
world as much as they could of litera- 
ture, illustrations, and statistics that 
might aid them in suppressing these 
evils through teaching people their 
bad effects. Our church has put on 
church-wide drives, culminating in 
grand assemblages in the huge taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City, that have been 
strenuous anti-liquor and anti-tobacco 
cainpaigns.... 

Isaac A. SMoor 

Mission President 


Chicago, Ill. 













































































































































































World Parish 


Cunton, TENN. (Specrat)—Dur- 
ing the last eight years, the Rev. Paul 
Turner built a reputation as the quiet, 
dedicated pastor of Clinton’s 1,300- 
member First Baptist Church. He 
worked hard to strengthen his con- 
gregation and community. 

“Except to work against legalized 
liquor,” said a friend, “you wouldn’t 
expect to see Paul in the middle of 
any controversy.” 

But like many others in this small 
East Tennessee town, when it was 
first touched by desegregation riots 
earlier this fall, Mr. Turner became 
unavoidably drawn into the issue. 

Last month after he and two volun- 
teers escorted six Negro students to 
Clinton’s integrated high school, six 
white men and a woman pursued 
the husky, 33-year-old minister “like 
a pack of hounds,” knocked him 
down, and beat him severely about 
the head. 

It was the same mob violence 
which he had deplored so much from 
his pulpit, and which he sought to 
stop, which turned on him. 

One Sunday in September he told 
his parish: “I cannot see how the 
conscientious Christian can be a part 
of mob violence. 

“It is important to be a Christian 
first and a segregationist second, not 
a segregationist first and a Christian 
second. There is no reason why fel- 
lowship in the church should be in- 
terrupted or destroyed by a disagree- 
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REPORT FROM CLINTON 






The 
flood of sympathetic calls and letters. 


Rev. 


Paul Turner received a 


ment over the segregation issue.” 

It took a great deal to move Mr. 
Turner to the point of volunteering 
as an escort. He’s a native Southerner 


(Gibson County, in Tennessee), a 


graduate of Union University in 
Jackson, Tenn., and Southwestern 


Theological Seminary in Texas. He 
also is the son of a minister and the 
brother of a minister. 

“He’s very mild mannered and he 
doesn’t say much. But he has his con- 
victions, and nothing will move him 
from them,” says the person who 
knows him best—his wife. 

“We've had this tension here too 
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long,” she says. “Paul watched it until 
he felt something needed to be done. 
He thought he could help.” 

The Supreme Court ruling, he 
says, does not mean there will be 
either forced integration or forced 
segregation. Most Southern commu- 
nities will continue with voluntary 
segregation, but Clinton, he points 
out, lacks enough Negroes for a 
separate school. 

To clarify the issue, he asked for 
some sort of “inter-communication 
group” where white and Negro 
leaders would discuss mutual prob- 
lems. 

But what he wants most of all, 
his wife said, “is Christian love in 
Clinton—that’s what he works for.” 

The minister announced Dec. 3 
that he would escort the children to 
school if they wanted to go. On Dec. 
5, he and Sidney Davis, Clinton at- 
torney, and Leo Burnett, an account- 
ant at Magnet Knitting Mills, escorted 
the children from their homes to the 
school. 

As the men walked with the stu- 
dents along Broad Street they were 
cursed and called “Nigger lovers” by 
white adults standing nearby. 

Leaving the school to go to his 
church four blocks away, Mr. Turner 
moved through a crowd of people— 
composed of pro-segregationists who 
had been at the school and people 
waiting to cast their ballots in the 
city election. 

The men jumped the minister and 
started beating him. He ran across 
Broad Street. The men followed and, 
just in front of the telephone office, 
a friend of Mr. Turner’s shouted, 
“Watch out, that man has his hand 
in his pocket!” 
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He stopped and turned. A fist 
smashed his nose. The men ganged 
him again, accompanied this time by 
a woman in a blue coat. 

Why did he escort the children to 
school? Mr. Turner said, “To let my 
presence be testimony that as long as 
the law is as it is and as long as the 
children desire to come to school, 
they have a moral right to do it un- 
heckled and unmolested. 

“The American way is to change 
the law by rightful procedures wher- 
ever the law is found to be unsatis- 
factory. In this situation it is a prin- 
ciple of right and wrong. It is not a 
matter of personal preference. What 
is right may not be what you prefer.” 

Mr. Turner’s own church mem- 
bers were almost wholly in sympathy 
with what he did. 

In nearby Knoxville, the city min- 
isterial association adopted a resolu- 
tion commending Mr. Turner and 
“those citizens associated with him 
for the courageous stand they have 
taken on the side of law and order.” 

The resolution, adopted unani- 
mously by 60 ministers, deplored and 
condemned the attitude and violent 
action of those seeking to “circumvent 
and defy the federal laws of our 
country.” 

A Negro minister at the meeting 
broke down and wept. 

Mr. Turner’s parents, however, 
were divided in their reaction. His 
father, the Rev. John Turner, said, 
“Paul had no business getting into 
this. He promised he would stay out 
of it.” 

But his mother said, “He wanted 
to stay out, but it was more than 
human dignity could stand. It was 
something he had to do.” 
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Other Religions, Discord 
Hamper Far East Missions 


Protestant discord and newly 
awakened zeal of other religions are 
hampering Christianity in the Far 
East. 

This warning was sounded by Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, speaking before 300 
missionary leaders from 45 denomina- 
tions at the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions’ annual assembly at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. Dr. Ross is council general 
secretary 

Dr. John A. Mackay, Princeton 
Theological Seminary _ president, 
urged contact with Christians in 
Communist controlled nations during 
a speech before the council’s Divi- 
sions of Home Missions and Christian 
Life and Work, which held a joint 
assembly later in Indianapolis. 

At Buck Hill Falls, Dr. Ross urged 
American missionaries to gear their 
programs to the world’s changing 
political, social, and religious climate. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Leslie 
E. Cooke, Geneva, Switzerland, said 
that new independence of overseas 
churches does not mean an end to 
missions, but rather a “new conscious- 
ness in all churches of the world that 
evangelism is their task.” 

Delegates discussed implications of 
a survey on American Protestant for- 
eign missions, showing that the na- 
tion’s major denominations are spend- 
ing more money on foreign missions 
and are increasing their missionary 
force from this country at a smaller 
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rate than at any time in recent history, 

Dr. Mackay said at the Indianapolis 
meeting, “The Christian church can 
never consent to have its policy deter. 
mined by the state where human 
needs are concerned and where rela- 
tions between Christians here and 
Christians in other parts of the world 
are involved, especially behind the 
so-called Iron Curtain.” 

He suggested the Council’s two di- 
visions set in motion a plan whereby 
American churchmen visit _ their 
counterparts in China. 


Unity—An Aging Issue 


The Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Presby- 
terian minister who recently cele- 
brated his 100th birthday, is convinced 
that Protestants should replace with 
action talk about church union. 

Dr. Brown, the oldest person listed 
in “Who’s Who,” recalls a church 
union session more than 70 years 
ago. “The conclusion then was that 
the time was not yet ripe,” he said. 

“You say the time is not yet ripe. 

. . It has been ripe for 50 years.’ 

Commenting on the world situa- 
tion, he said that he did not under- 
estimate its gravity but viewed the 
future with “hope and confidence.” 

“T believe the forces of righteousness 
are stronger than the forces of evil,” he 
said. “I believe the forces of righteous- 
ness will ultimately triumph.” 

In 1929 Dr. Brown retired at 70 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
He is the oldest living elector of 
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No Blackout on Issues 


The nation’s secular press is be- 
coming more and more interested in 
interpretative reporting of the great 
religious issues of our time, accord- 
to the Rev. Arthur West, director of 
Methodist Information’s | Chicago 
office. 

He addressed a recent religious 
news reporting workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Dr. West criticized churches for 
seeking publicity for routine an- 
nouncements, which have low news 
value, and urged emphasis on sea- 
sonal stories, regional activities and 
conferences, and unusual events. 

Quoting Charles Francis Benson, 
religion editor of the Tampa, Fla., 
Tribune, another speaker said the 
ministerial and newspaper profes- 
sions can be likened to two stately 


saws 


mansions facing opposite directions 
with adjoining back yards; the oc- 
cupants judge each other by the 
kitchen smells and refuse containers. 

The speaker, Prof. Hugh Cunning- 
ham of the University of Florida’s 
School of Journalism, suggested that 
news from various parish 
groups be collected at services in 
offering plates and channeled to a 
church press secretary. 


items 


Big Press Welcome 


The press, which seldom turns out 
in force to meet a new minister, did 
just that in Morristown, Minn. 

Newspaper, radio, and _ television 
men converged on that rural commu- 
nity recently to interview the Rev. I. 
Hsin Liu, who came to Morristown 
and Elysian Methodist churches after 
27 years as a minister in China. 


Badiss SEER 


The fund-raising campaign for the new $913,000 auditorium-gymnasium at 
Drew University has now passed the $700,000 mark, and the building, begun 
last month, is expected to be complete late this year. The structure is the fourth 
erected in the university's long-range development program launched in 1949. 
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Church Attic—Haven From Hate and Fear 


(Methodist missionary Emil Paul 
John, a former reporter on Rhode 
Island’s Providence Journal, is direct- 
ing Hungarian relief work at Linz- 
Donau, Austria. He intimately de- 
scribes the plight of Hungary’s free- 
dom fighters, her women and chil- 
dren in this late report.) 


The Balkan volcano had erupted, 
and Austrians trembled, thinking that 
its lava might sear them again. 

During the early days of the fight- 
ing in Hungary, the 11 Methodist 
congregations in Austria (less than 
one per cent of the population) took 
special offerings for the Methodists 
in Budapest, but the Russian tanks 
closed the border before the money 
could be sent. 


spree ete it ocx 


a a, pines 


Re aD awd, 


e Se Da 


Unfinished Methodist apartments in 
Linz, Austria, and three refugees. 
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The emergency tugged at the 
hearts of many, and one of these was 
Ernst Nausner, pastor of Caravan 
Methodist Church in Linz. 

Nausner sensed the problems; he 
had lived there himself as a refugee 
10 years ago. He phoned the World 
Council of Churches’ refugee relief 
headquarters: “We will care for 30,” 

The attic of the Caravan Church 
had been built out into a large sleep. 
ing room last summer to accommodate 
American students. Twelve double. 
decker beds had fit snugly in the 
room. But it was empty now except 
for U. S. Army mattresses. 

Linz Methodists had three days to 
prepare for the refugees. No equip- 
ment; no money. But Nausner’s repu- 


The attic of Caravan Methodist Church 


is “home” for 26 young Hungarians. 
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tation in Linz was good for credit. 

Thirty beds were purchased. 
Blankets and sheets were obtained 
fom Brethren Service Commission, 
food supplies from World Council of 
Churches, canned meat from the 
Mennonite Central Committee, fresh 
clothing and toilet articles from the 
Red Cross. 

The youth room was divided into 
living quarters for five, and dining 
hall for 30. One room in the par- 
sonage was converted into a kitchen; 
shower rooms in the cellar; hot water 
heater in kitchen. Interpreters in the 
congregation who speak Hungarian 
were mobilized. Questionnaires .. . 
ration cards . . . immigration forms. 
Contracts with employment office for 
jobs for the refugees. Magazines, 
phonograph from American House 
for a day room. Volunteers from con- 
gregation to cook for the group. Sun- 
day dinner invitations at homes of 
Methodist families. Barber to cut the 
refugees’ hair. 

In three days all was ready, and 
the Volkswagen bus of the Methodist 
Mission in Austria took off for Vienna 
and the camps along the Hungarian 
border. 

The streets of the reception camp 
near the border were all mud. When 
the camp director heard what we 
wanted he said: “Please, take as 
many as you want and leave here 
quickly.” 

Outside, trucks unloaded bales of 
straw, and Austrian Boy Scouts 
stuffed handfuls into burlap bags for 
mattresses. Every five minutes an- 
other bus rolled through the gates 
with more refugees . . . some wet, for 
they had waded through marshes to 
cross the border . . . all tired ... 
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some seeking those who left before 
them .. . all hungry . . . some be- 
wildered, unable to understand the 
language about them .. . all cold. 

We walked from room to room ask- 
ing the same questions: “Young men 
to Linz .. . sleep and eat at Methodist 
Church . . . we will do our best to 
find work for you or help you immi- 
grate.” We had decided upon young 
men and several girls because the 
entrance to our church’s attic was 
small, by ladder, too difficult for 
women or children. 

In half an hour we had our group: 
Hubert, a young animal tamer in a 
Hungarian circus; Jeno, a 15-year-old 
boy who had fled all the way from 
the Russian-Hungarian border be- 
cause he had killed two Russian 
soldiers in the fighting; Laszlo, a 
doctor who spoke English, and two 
friends; Janos, with a bullet wound 
in his hand from a hand-to-hand fight 
with a Hungarian secret-police agent; 
Joshka, a 21-year-old man who led the 
revolutionary forces in one Hungarian 
state, and six of his comrades, one 
of whom was a 16-year-old girl 
named Eva; Barnabas, an agriculture 
student; Agnes, a 16-year-old girl, 
and a friend, Erzabeth. And the 
rest, young men in their twenties, all 
freedom-fighters. 


912 Million Methodists 
U.S. membership of The Methodist 


Church stands near 9.5 million. 

The membership figure climbed 
from 9,313,278 to 9,444,820 in the 
past year, according to the Rev. Albert 
C. Hoover, director of the church’s 
statistical office in Chicago. 

Director Hoover’s report is based on 
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statistics furnished by 102 annual con- 
ferences. The total membership figure 
includes 26,909 ministers but not 
1,285,116 preparatory church mem- 
bers. 

One of the year’s most significant 
gains was in Methodist Men clubs. 
Total membership in the clubs in- 
creased about 26,000, bringing the 
total to 376,133. The number of clubs 
is now 9,420, a year’s gain of more 
than 1,000. 

There are 134 more Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service units 
than a year ago, making the new 
total 31,061, with a membership of 
1,790,441. 

Church-school membership rose to 
nearly seven million (6,956,576) 
compared to last year’s 6,811,498. 

Financial figures also showed in- 
creases. 

The church’s 39,845 preaching 
places contributed $413,893,955 to all 
purposes, an increase of $29.5 million 
over a year ago. 

Receipts for benevolences came to 
$58,492,805, a gain of $1,718,744. The 
total figure includes $18,537,163 paid 
to World Service and conference 
benevolences. 

During the year Methodist churches 
paid $114,937,476 for buildings and 
improvements and $34,491,545 on 
debts. In each case the increase was 
$6.5 million. 

Present value of church buildings 
is estimated at $1,984,173,505—an in- 
crease of about $158 million. 


Question Church Meals 


Should churches which serve meals 
to the public be required to buy 
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restaurant licenses and be subject to 

inspection by public health officers? 
This question was presented re. 

cently to the Wisconsin Board of 


Health by the State Restaurant 
association. 

In a_ petition ‘the association 
claimed 52 churches and 39 other 


groups had sold meals to transients 
and the public without licenses. It 
dropped charges against one church 
after learning “with embarrassment” 
that the church already held a 
license. 

The restaurant men said they had 
no objection to churches serving only 
their own members. They said their 
aim was to raise health standards in 
Wisconsin. 


Court Will Not Intervene 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals 
has ruled a congregation’s internal 
affairs are of no legal concern to the 
courts. 

Any dispute over such matters 
must be settled entirely within the 
church itself under established church 
government, the court said. 

Members of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Covington, Ky., brought suit 
against the church and its board of 
deacons charging they had been 
denied “civil and religious rights.” 


Regiment Holiday Parties 


Thoroughly regimented _ office 
Christmas parties were ordered in 
East Germany this year. 

The Cultural Committee of the 
Communist Soviet Labor Unions 
Association directed planners to make 
the parties expressive of the “new 
deeper meaning Christmas has in the 
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Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic.” 

The committee warned that Christ- 
mas songs and poems must be re- 
stricted to those “which tell of the 
democratic unity of Germany, peace, 
friendship, and a prosperous socialist 
future.” 

It said previous Christmas festivities 
had “quelled the working people’s 
joy of life” because they were “rooted 
in mysticism and promoted super- 
stition.” 

This year’s parties were to “em- 
phasize that the fight of the peoples 
for peace will lead to victory and 
that prosperity will grow only through 
the workers’ own accomplishments,” 
the committee said. 


India Methodist Church 
Led by Native Bishops 


All four Methodist bishops in India 
are natives of that country for the 
first time in the 100 years of India’s 
Methodism. 

The Central Conference of South- 
ern Asia recently elected two new 
bishops: the Rev. Mangal Singh and 
the Rev. Gabriel Sundaram. 

The Board of Missions secretary 
for India, the Rev. James Mathews, 
New York, was initially elected, but 
declined so an Indian might hold 
the important post. 

A new area, West Pakistan, was 
created by the conference. Bishop 
Clement D. Rockey, who retired as 
bishop of the Lucknow Area, will re- 
main as first administrator of West 
Pakistan. Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, 
who also retired, will teach at Boston 
University and be evangelistic con- 
sultant on the staff of the Division 
of World Missions. 
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Other assignments made: Bishop 
Shot K. Mondol, formerly of the 
Hyderabad Area, to Delhi; Bishop 
Sundaram, Lucknow; Bishop Singh, 
Bombay; Bishop John A. Subhan, 
formerly of Bombay Area, to Hydera- 
bad. 

The evangelistic character of the 
young church in India was shown in 
reports made during the centennial 
celebration at Lucknow Christian Col- 
lege: 71,000 new members in the last 
four years, three times the number 
gained in any previous quadrennium, 


and 271 new churches. 


The observance, climaxing a year 
of centennial activities in India and 








Centennial hostesses drape a 100-year- 
old gold garland on Bishop Arthur J]. 
Moore, Atlanta, Ga. The garland was 
first given to William Butler in 1856. 
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the United States, coincided with the 
time of year William Butler, first 
Methodist missionary to India, began 
his work in the fall of 1856. 

At the opening service, Gov. K. N. 
Munshi, of Uttar Pradesh, praised 
Christian missionaries and the “Chris- 
tian community” of India. “Above 
all, by the impact of their work, 
they have imparted a keener sense of 
mission to other religious and philan- 
thropic bodies,” he said. 

The governor warned missionaries 
of all faiths, however, against at- 
tempting an “active campaign of 
mass conversion” for social, political, 
or economic motives. This could not 
be considered a “religious act,’ he 
added, and will create resistance. 

Among the official representatives 
and visitors to the celebration were 
42 Methodists from the United States 
who were observers sponsored by the 
Board of Missions. 


To Counsel Lawbreakers 


The Columbia, S. C., city council 
has appointed Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men to work with local police in a 
chaplains’ counseling service. 

City Manager Irving R. McNayr 
said he believed the service was the 
first of its kind in the United States. 

The group will counsel with 
prisoners, juvenile lawbreakers, and 
their parents. It will assist police and 
court officers in rehabilitating law- 
breakers into co-operative citizens. 

To prepare for the task, the chap- 
lains are studying literature on crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and _ welfare 
problems, and attending classes and 
briefings by police and court officials. 
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Disciples Review Doctrine 


A panel of 14 scholars has been 
named to re-examine Disciples of 
Christ thought and doctrine. 

Sponsors of the plan say in recent 
years the Disciples of Christ have 
not been too greatly concerned with 
theology, with interest running more 
in the direction of practical church- 
manship and the application of Chris- 
tian truth to every-day living. 

They add the church has not had 
a scholar who is broadly recognized 
in Protestantism in the field of theo- 
logy. 

Findings of the panel will be re. 
leased to Disciples churches for dis- 
cussion through denominational head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 


Romanians Pack Churches 


Five Danish churchmen, return- 
ing home from 18 days in Romania, 
said religious life in that country is 
flourishing despite government con- 
trols. 

The visitors, representing the 
Lutheran Church of Denmark, were 
the first group from a non-Orthodox 
Western church to visit Romania. 

They said all Romanian churches 
are under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Religious Affairs, which 
that there is no propaganda 
circulated among the people against 
the Communist regime. 

The visitors found large attendance 
at worship services, especially among 
young people. According to the dele- 
gation’s report, 14 million of the 
country’s 18 million inhabitants are 
members of the Romanian Orthodox 
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i 
Mr. Holt 


People Going Places 


The Rev. D. D. Holt, Greensboro, 
N. C.—elected director of financial 
promotion for the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. For the 
past four years he has been executive 
director of the Methodist College 
Foundation of North Carolina. 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh 
—re-elected chairman of the 117- 
member Curriculum — Committee, 
which plans study lessons for 6,750,000 
church school pupils in 38,000 Meth- 
odist churches. 


Mrs. Dodge - 


X 


Mr. Bevan 


Darrell R. Shamblin, Rock River 
Conference public relations director 
—named managing editor of The 
Methodist Story, new program-promo- 
tional journal. James L. Riedy, 
former managing editor of The 
Gideon magazine—named production 
manager. 

Miss Roberta Riggleman, assistant 
news editor for ToceTHeR and THE 
New Curistian ApvocaTE—named 
publicity secretary at the World Coun- 
cil of Churches headquarters, Geneva, 
Switzerland. She succeeds Miss Betty 
Thompson—named public relations 
secretary for the World Council in 
the United States. 

Cuba’s highest civilian decoration, 
the Order de Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes—awarded to the Rev. S. A. 
Neblett, Methodist missionary in 
Cuba, 1902-1948, and to Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, rector of Union Seminary, 
Matanzas, in which Methodists par- 
ticipate. 

The Rev. Merrill B. McFall, pastor 
of First Church, Bloomington, Ind.— 
spoke Dec. 30 on the CBS network 
program, “Church of the Air.” 

Milo Farmer, director of Ohio 


Methodist Information since 1954— 
new director of the Kansas Founda- 


Miss Dunlap 





tion of Private Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

The Rev. Frank W. Bevan, Bath, 
Me.—elected associate secretary and 
treasurer of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains, succeeding Chap- 
lain Fred H. Heather, who has trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as associate pas- 
tor of Wilshire Methodist Church. 

Miss Emogene Dunlap, Malvern, 
Ark.—named director of youth work 
for the Board of Temperance. 


The Rev. John E. Zoller—is the 
Methodist pastor with the southern- 
most parish and coldest congregation. 
A Navy veteran, he was selected 
Protestant chaplain to 350 men, mili- 
tary and civilian, wintering in the 
Antarctic as part of the United States’ 
“Operation Deep Freeze.” 

The Rev. Harold W. Hewitt, 
Bloomington, Ind.—elected president 
of the North Central Jurisdictional 
Association of Christian Education. 

The Rev. Kenneth V. Gombert, 
Nicholson, Pa.—named _ executive 
secretary of the Maryland Temperance 
League. 

The Rev. Phyllis M. Guthardt— 
first woman minister of the New 
Zealand Methodist Conference. 


Mrs. Eunice E. 


Dodge, wife of 
newly elected African Bishop Ralph 


E. Dodge—elected editor of the 
Africa Christian Advocate. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Esma Ridout Booth, wife 
of Bishop Newell S. Booth. 


The Rev. C. M. Chapman, Tunica, 
Miss.—added $40,000 to an educa- 
tional trust fund to aid the college 
and seminary training of young min- 
isters. 
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Dr. Edward L. Sheppard—new |j- 
brarian at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Methodist clergyman Dall Bin 
Chung, chief of military chaplains, 
Korea—now in the U. S. for a year of 
special studies at Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 

The Rev. Harvey Perkins, of the 
Methodist Church in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia—appointed general secretary of 
the Australian Council of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones—expected to 
return to Japan next month for a 
three-month evangelistic campaign. 

The Rev. Charles T. Parker, re- 
tired Methodist minister—one of three 
Negro leaders honored by Minneapolis 
citizens for their efforts in community 
betterment, particularly in the field 
of civil rights. 

The Rev. J. Otis Young, Columbus, 
Ohio—new president of the Ohio 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Ralph Stoody, public relations 
director of The Methodist Church— 
speaker at the 9th national conference 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America. 

The Rev. Edwin J. Weiss, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—new administrator of 
Chelsea Methodist Home. 


The Methodist Publishing House 
promotes three: Dr. Paul M. Pettit— 
named editor of religious books; 
Pierce S. Ellis—editor of college texts; 
and Aubrey Lee Troxler—chief ac- 
countant. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


98—Religious News Service @ 105—Kohli 
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Father, Sons Win Salute 


A father and two sons, all Method- 
jst ministers, received a total of more 
than 1,000 new members into their 
three churches in the last 18 months. 

The three were recognized recently 
at the first annual meeting of the 
Methodist Council of Evangelism in 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The father is the Rev. Ira E. Wil- 
liams, Sr., pastor of First Church, 
Ardmore, Okla. The sons are the Rev. 
sill B. Williams, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Oklahoma City, and the Rev. 
Ira E. Williams, Jr., pastor of Grace 
Church, El Paso, Tex. 

All six-footers, they credited the 
success to regular, week-after-week 





‘Look’ Looks at Paul 


Biblical authority, Dr. Ed- 
gar J. Goodspeed, draws from 
his book on the life of Paul for 
a dramatically illustrated arti- 
cle in the Dec. 25 issue of 
Look magazine. He depicts 
the Apostle as an original 
thinker and a man of action. 


visiting in the homes of prospective 
members by active commissions on 
membership and evangelism. 

“The Lord helping us, we hope to 
surpass last year’s record,” said the 
father. 





The record of this father-son trio of ministers from the Southwest won 
a salute from the Methodist Council of Evangelism. From left, the Rev. 
Bill Williams, the Rev. Ira E. Williams, Sr., and the Rev. Ira E. Williams, Jr. 
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News Digest... 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS say they 
will attempt to establish churches in 
New York City after a Billy Graham 
Crusade there next spring. 


THE HOUSE of Bishops, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, has defeated 
a proposal to elect a bishop for the 
Armed Forces. 


CAPITAL AIRLINES will seek 
to break a stalemate among major 
airlines on reduced rates for clergy- 
men. Capital wants permission from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to confer 
with other companies. 


STATE FUNDS may be paid to 
religious institutions for care of neg- 
lected children, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court has ruled. Penn- 
sylvania has no facilities to care for 
15,000 neglected youngsters. 


JERUSALEM MONKS formed a 
volunteer fire brigade after the 12th 
century Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was declared a fire hazard. The monks 
will rotate the job of fire chief. 


A SPEAKER PHONE is being 
installed by Village Church, Prairie 
Village, Kan., so shut-ins can listen to 
services. The church is the third 
largest United Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the country. 


THE CHRISTMAS EVE edition 
of the Williamsport, Pa., Sun-Gazette 
carried a story listing all the mission- 
aries sponsored by area churches. 


DEER HUNTERS, in large num- 
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bers, attended a special worship sery. 
ice for sportsmen at the Methodist 
Church, Brookside, Pa., prior to the 
opening of the hunting season. 


TWENTY TEXAS Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish religious 
leaders have formed an organization 
to support decisions of U. S. and 
state supreme courts on racial integra- 
tion. 


THE HOME of beer baron Fred 
Pabst may be bought by the Mil 
waukee Roman Catholic Archdio- 
cese as laymen’s retreat. 


RECORD BUDGET of $9,112,398 
for overseas missionary work in 1957 
has been adopted by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


IN JUNE, members of New Zea- 
land Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, and Associated Churches of 
Christ will take a “principle only” 
vote on union. 


Challenge Bus Law 


Alaskan officials have asked the 
Federal Appeals Court in San Fran- 
cisco to throw out a suit challenging 
a 1955 territorial law providing bus 
transportation for parochial school 
pupils at public expense. 

Officials say the complainant, 
Woodrow W. Reynolds, an Alaskan 
taxpayer, suffered no direct injury as 
a result of the school bus law. 

Federal courts have been unanimous 
in holding that a federal taxpayer, as 
such, has no standing to question the 
constitutionality of a federal expendi- 
ture unless he alleges a “direct in- 
jury.” 
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Cautious on Integration 


State conventions of the Southern 
Baptist denomination have expressed 
caution on the issue of racial in- 
tegration. 

The Tennessee and Georgia con- 
ventions shied away from putting 
themselves on record as endorsing the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision out- 
lawing segregation in public schools. 

Alabama Baptists called for a 
“middle-of-the-road” approach, while 
North Carolina Baptists overwhelm- 
ingly rejected a resolution that would 
have barred Negro students from 
Baptist schools and colleges in the 
state. 

Texas Baptists reaffirmed _ their 
previous stand calling for a spirit of 
brotherly love on the racial issue and 
insisting that “the due process of the 
law be observed.” 


Deaths... 


Henry ALtsHousg, retired member of 
North Iowa Conference, in Dubuque, 
Nov. 28. 

Mrs. Henry K. Asu, widow of a 
member of Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, in Altoona, Dec. 1. 

Mrs. Arice Travis ARMSTRONG AsH- 
BURN, 91, widow of the Rev. S. A. Ash- 
burn, Texas minister for more than 50 
years, in Fort Worth, Nov. 5. 

Casper W. Avery, 61, retired mem- 
ber of North Mississippi Conference, 
Amory, Nov. 8. 

Mrs. NapoLteon B. CaArriNcTon, wife 
of the pastor of Union Memorial Church, 
Baltimore. 

H. O. Cuamsers, 71, pastor at Mount 
Hebron Church in South Carolina, in 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mrs. C. B. Datton, widow of a mem- 
ber of California-Nevada Conference, in 


Oakland, Calif. 
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H. D. Fister, pastor of White Chapel 
Charge, Louisiana Conference. 

James W. Forp, retired member of 
Washington Conference. 

Mrs. JosEPHINE CasE Frank, 85, wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Frank, Mount Airy, 
N. C., in Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 18. 

Mrs. MarcarET Brown Gay, widow 
of the Rev. James Edgar Gay of Western 
North Carolina Conference in Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Watson O. Goong, 80, retired mem- 
ber of Western North Carolina Con- 
ference, Asheville, N. C. 

Cuartes Lincotn Harper, 95, oldest 
member of Northwest Indiana Confer- 
ence, Lafayette, Ind. 

T. G. Hersert, 87, retired member of 
South Carolina Conference, in Charles- 
ton, S. GC. 

Jesse O. Hocustepier, 72, retired 
member of North Indiana Conference, 
Nov. 30. 

ANpDERS KRISTIAN JENSEN, 59, veteran 
Korean missionary who was held 
prisoner by the Communists three years, 
of a heart attack in Seoul, Nov. 20. 

Mrs. Heten Mays Kirktanp, 66, wife 
of a Presbyterian minister and mother 
of the Rev. H. Burnham Kirkland, 
treasurer of the Methodist Board of 
Missions, at Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 12. 

James Marion Mason, 66, pastor of 
Green Street Church, Columbia, S. C., 
in Columbia, Nov. 8. 

Mrs. Witt1am B. Minor, widow of 
the member of Washington Conference, 
in Baltimore. 

Cuartes M. Morris of Ville Platte, 
Pa., retired member of Louisiana Con- 
ference, in Clinton, La. 

G. T. Norson, retired member of 
North Iowa Conference, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Dec. 2. 

WituiaM Lee Scott, 72, retired mem- 
ber of Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence, in High Point, N. C. 

ArcuiBaLp B. Smitu, 50, founder and 
first pastor of Faith Church, Fargo, 
N. D., in Fargo, Nov. 12. 
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J. Roy Smrtn, 50, pastor of Roanoke 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., in Kansas 
City, Nov. 15. 

Mrs. G. FRANKLIN SNYDER, widow of 
the former pastor of Fordham Church, 
New York City, New York Conference, 
in Riverdale, N. Y., Nov. 19. 

J. W. Tuomas, 79, retired member of 
Little Rock Conference, in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 14. 

i, &. pastor of Odessa 
Charge, Wilmington District, Delaware 
Conterence. 

Ouiver H. Travis, supply pastor, Cen- 
tral New York Conference, in Towanda, 
Pa. 

Witt1aM Pearson Wuatey, 86, of 
Conway, Ark., retired member of North 
Arkansas Conference, in Little Rock, 
Nov. 15. 

B. L. Wurrorp, 81, retired member 
of North Arkansas Conference, in 
Jonesboro, Nov. 16. 

Mrs. E. M. Wispom, 75, widow of the 
Central Texas Conference member, in 
Dallas, Nov. 5. 


THOMPSON, 


COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 7-14—Meeting of Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Jan. 8-10—Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence on Recruitment and Guidance for 
Church Vocations, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 8-18—Annual meeting, Board of Mis- 
sions, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Jan. 9-11—Training seminar for confer- 
ence board chairmen and district di- 
rectors of temperance, Southeastern sec- 
tion, place to be announced. 

Jan. 10—National Association of Schools 
and Colleges of The Methodist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 10-11—Association of Methodist Col- 
lege Presidents, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 11-12—Joint meeting of the National 
Association of Schools and Colleges of 
The Methodist Church and the Quad- 
rennial Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, Philadelphia. 
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Jan. 13-20—Mission to America meeting, 
Gary, Ind. 

Jan. 14-17—Annuoal meeting, Board of 
Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Jan. 14-17—Ministers’ Week, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Jan. 16-18—Training seminar for confer. 
ence board chairmen and district di- 
rectors of temperance, North Central 
section, place to be announced. 

Jan. 16-20—Mindanao Provisional Annual 
Conference. 

Jan. 18-25—Week of Prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity (Commission of Faith and 
Order of the World Council of Churches), 

Jan. 20-26—Church and Economic Life 
Week. 

Jan. 21-25—Ministers’ Week at Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Jan. 22-24—Board of Temperance meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 23-27—North Central 
laboratory seminar for 
Sycamore, Ill. 

Jan. 27 to Feb. 3—Youth Week, spon- 
sored by United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, National Council of Churches. 

Jan. 28—Colorado Pastors’ School, Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver. 

Jan. 28-30—South Central Regional Con- 
ference on Recruitment and Guidance 
for Church Vocations, Perkins School of 
Theology, Dallas, Tex. 

Jan. 28-3 1—Wisconsin Conference work- 
shop in evangelism for young ministers, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Jan. 28-31—Ohio Pastors’ 
Columbus. 

Feb. 1—lowa Pastors’ School, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola. 

Feb. 5-7—Training seminar for confer- 
ence board chairmen and district direc- 
tors of temperance, South Central sec- 
tion, place to be announced. 

Feb. 5-7—Seminar on the 
Farmer and His Government. 

Feb. 10—Race Relations Sunday. 

Feb. 10-13—National meeting of district 
superintendents, Chicago. 

Feb. 10-16—Annual meeting, Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches, Cincinnati. 

Feb. 13-17—Philippines Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Feb. 17—Universal 
students. 
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Convention, 


Christian 


Day of Prayer for 





See Che Champion of Ftymnals~ 


the Churches 


“Every good new hymn learned 
and loved means another window 
through which the worshiping 
soul looks toward heaven.’ 


This amazing new hymnal gives you something never accomplished before—the com- 
bination in one book of a rich selection of traditional and gospel hymnody on every 


subject to meet the needs of all services. 


sample. Mail today! 
WORSHIP AND SERVICE HYMNAL 
culminates our more than sixty years 
contact and experience with the 
musical needs of churches of all denom- 
inations. Embodies unsurpassed copy- 
right resources, expert ‘know-how’ and 
wholehearted dedication to giving 
churches Value-Plus both musically 
and spiritually. 


Towers Above the Rest 


This supreme new collection gives 
you 525 “singable” hymns each one 
contributing to better congrega- 
tional participation. 45 selections 
for the choir including Calls to 
Worship, Responses, Descants, etc. 
The entire book is classified for easy 
reference to hymns on any subject 
and for every occasion. 73 appro- 
priate Scripture Readings. In addi- 
tion there are detailed Indexes with 
a Topical Index of 230 headings. 


SL 


Rush the coupon requesting your FREE 


Titles stamped in 24-karat gold that 
will never tarnish. Waterproof cloth 
binding. Introductory price, only $150a 
100, not prepaid. Church name stamped 
on cover at low cost. Your free sample 
is waiting. Mail coupon now. 


Gentlemen: Rush FREE sample please of amazing 
new WORSHIP AND SERVICE HYMNAL with 
24-karat gold title. 
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5749-A7 W. LAKE STREET ¢ CHICAGO 44, ILL, 





Take advantage now of 


quantity prices and save on 


= the DISCIPLINE. 1956 


The Doctrines and Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, 1956, is your guide to 
the rules, regulations and beliefs of Meth- 
odism. This new edition contains all the 
new legislation enacted by the delegates 
to the 1956 General Conference. Order 
in quantity and save. No quantity prices 
on the fabrikoid edition. (AP) 
REGULAR EDITION. CLOTH BINDING, post- 
Your paid . .each, $1.50 
Choice of FABRIKOID EpITi0n, postpaid, each, $2.75 


Bindings 
QUANTITY PRICES 


Ready about Feb. 1, 1957 


6 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $8.55 
12 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $16.65 
25 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $33.75 
50 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $63.75 
100 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $120.00 


Quantity prices are for one order shipped to one address. Books 
bought at quantity prices cannot be returned. No quantity prices 
on the fabrikoid edition, which is a leather-like binding. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 

4 . Since 1789 
Baltimore 3 © Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 . Kansas City 6 * Nashville 2 7 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e@ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our ee BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., W. _¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Fratin, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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If you are a minister’s wife, “Mar- 
tha” would like to hear from you. She 
would like to know the problems you 
face as first lady of the parsonage, the 
ideas that have grown out of your 
experience as a pastor's helpmate, the 
questions you would like most to have 
answered in this column—Eps. 


Wuat WILL the New Year 
bring to your parsonage? You have 
learned to look ahead with faith. But 
before you sail far into 1957 you will 
want to orient yourself, to chart your 
course. Sometimes resolutions help. 

I Resotve to accept each day as it 
comes, to beseech God’s guidance at 
its beginning, and to thank him for 
blessings at its close. 

To tend my faith, replenishing it 
with daily meditation and prayer. 

To mend my faith, when it falters, 
by returning to the desert of my doubt 
and retracing my steps to renewed 
belief. 

To continue growing, striving to 
see that my will does not become 
locked in stubbornness. 

To deliver full measure of love 
and devotion into the wellspring of 
my husband’s heart; to share his bur- 
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dens with such strength as I may have, 
and his joys with gratitude. 

To mother, but not smother, my 
children; to guide them in discover- 
ing the high values of parsonage life, 
and to be ever aware of their unique 
difficulties. 

To listen with patience to those 
who would share their concerns with 
the minister’s wife, to cherish con- 
fidences, and to temper my words 
with kindness. 

To keep ever bright the candle of 
friendship and trust, realizing that I 
am an example to many. 

To search through the fog of dis- 
appointments to discover the lesson 
God would have me learn. 

To commend my life, once again, to 
the Master who makes all things pos- 
sible through faith; and when I have 
done my best, to relinquish my trou- 
bles to him. 


a 
a3 ”? 
T stands for telephone. It also 


stands for toil. In the parsonage, the 
words are related. 

The telephone, invented as a labor- 
saving device, has backfired in the 
home of the pastor. Its sharp voice is 
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often untimely and unwelcome. It 
chooses to make itself heard when 
you are in the basement with the 
washing, upstairs with the children, 
or on the front porch pushing a 
broom. It jingles through mealtimes 
and jars you from slumber. The mes- 
sages it brings may be of cheer or sad- 
ness, or words that seem to say noth- 
ing at all! 

But what can you do? Does the 
persistent jangle of the telephone ring 
out a lesson to be learned? It does, 
after all, suggest three qualities high 
on the list of parsonage prerequisites 
—courtesy, tact, and patience. 

Courtesy involves voice tone as well 
as spoken word. It also bears upon the 
wifely chore of message-taking for the 
minister. Those notes which await 
his return should be brief but accu- 
rate. A wife is discourteous to both 
her husband and the caller when she 
neglects a message, or relays it in- 
correctly. 

Next comes tact, which Webster 
defines as “the nice discernment of 
what is appropriate to say or do in 
dealing with others.” Tact is all-en- 
compassing in the parsonage. Its ac- 
quisition could well be a factor in 
the high number of preacher’s chil- 
dren included in Who’s Who. 

The fine art of being tactful in- 
cludes saying the word “no” grace- 
fully and knowing when to say it. 

Proficiency in telephone tact is in- 
deed an attainment. When you can- 
not see the facial expressions of the 
person to whom you're speaking, it’s 
doubly difficult to discern reactions to 
your words! 

William Osler once said, “Tact is 
the saving virtue without which no 
woman can be a success . . . It is one of 
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the greatest blessings that so many 
women are so full of tact... .” 
Equally important, among lessons 
telephone-taught, is patience. This is a 
magical ingredient in parsonage iy. 
ing. Without it a minister’s wife 
would see molehills as mountains, and 
with it, in ample supply, even major 
hurdles are surmountable. A minis. 
ter’s wife should be well on the way 
toward cultivation of patience when 
she has lifted the telephone receiver 
to hear “What time is the morning 
service?” ten times in ten minutes. 
Horace, in 65 B.c., wrote, “That 
which cannot be removed becomes 
lighter through patience.” His words 
hold true today with reference to the 
parsonage telephone and much else. 


Mrs. Miles A. McLean of Concord, 
North Carolina, offers a favorite bit 
of poetical philosophy from her par- 
sonage: 


Recipe ror A Home 
Half a cup of friendship, 
And a cup of thoughtfulness; 
Creamed together with a pinch 
Of powdered tenderness; 
Very lightly beaten 
In a bowl of loyalty, 
With a cup of faith, and one of hope 
And one of charity. 


Be sure to add a spoonful each 
Of gaity that sings, 

And also the ability 

To laugh at little things. 

Moisten with the sudden tears 

Of heartfelt sympathy; 

Bake in a good-natured pan, 

And serve repeatedly. | —MarTHA 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without a thorough 
study of all the facts before the court. 


THE CASE: The plaintiff com- 
plained about the method in which 
certain trustees and officers of First 
St. Mary’s Greek Catholic Church of 
Whiting, Ind., were selected and that 
he was being deprived of his right 
to participate in the election, but there 
was doubt whether he was a member 
of the church and, therefore, per- 
mitted to participate in the election. 


DECISION: The court held that it is 
not the province of the court to de- 
cide who is a church member, or 
whether those excommunicated have 
been deprived of membership justly 
or unjustly. The decision of the 
church officials on such matters was 
deemed final. When a person be- 
comes a member of a church, he sub- 
mits to its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and no civil court can interfere so 


long as no civil rights are involved. 
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Election of officers is a matter of 
church doctrine and discipline. 


[ Wemgier. ¥. Thegza 213 Ind. 542, 
13 NE 2d., 220] 





THE CASE: Suit was brought for 
injunction at St. Mary’s Assumption 
Ruthenian Greek Catholic Church of 
St. Louis, Mo. Certain members of 
the church sought to enjoin the pas- 
tor from performing his duties even 
though ecclesiastical channels were 
still available to them. The trial court 
granted an injunction. 


DECISION: The appelate court re- 
versed the decision, holding that (1) 
ecclesiastical questions belong to ec- 
clesiastical tribunal and decisions 
thereon are binding (2) the removal 
of a minister is an ecclesiastical mat- 
ter and civil courts will not review de- 
cisions of competent church tribunal. 

[Olear v. Haniah 235 Mo. App. 
249, 131 S. W. 2nd 375, 1939] 


THE CASE: Original trustees of the 
Church of Christ in Big Sandy Val- 
ley, Ky., sued to recover church prop- 
erty from a segment of the church 
which disagreed with the older group 
in many doctrines. Opposing the use 
of instrumental music, support of 
missionary organizations, and church- 
related schools, the new group sought 
to set up trustees of the property. 


DECISION: The court of appeals 
held that where there is a substantial 
departure from the faith of the found- 
ers, by a group within a church, the 
courts will protect the group which 
opposes the diversion of church prop- 
erty to another denomination. 


[Parker v. Harper 295 Ky. 686, 175 
S. W. 2nd 361 1943] 
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YES... Your TOGETHER All Family Plan 
may be started any month. 


YES ... Your Official Board determines the 
total number of subscriptions for your All 
Family Plan. Minimum to qualify: those 
members contributing to the budget. 


YES...Each month TOGETHER will be 
mailed directly to the home address of 
the member family. 


YES ... Under the All Family Plan you pay 
only 50c per family a quarter on receipt 
of statement from TOGETHER. No cash 
need accompany your list. You may pay 
in advance if you wish. 


YES ...Individual subscriptions are still 
only $3 for twelve months, $5 for twenty- 
four months, payable in advance. 


YES... TOGETHER will supply you with 
free sample copies, order blanks, and 
other promotional materials on request. 


YES ... You and other local church leaders 
enjoy reading TOGETHER. But its bright, 
colorful pages have a serious purpose — 
the undergirding of the entire worship 
and educational program of your church. 


THE MIDMONTH MAGAZINE FOR EVERY METHODIST FAMILY 
Published by The Methodist Publishing House 
740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Mlinois 
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q 
Car Secre-tray. Make notes 
after pastoral calls. Jot 
down sermon ideas. An- 
chors between car cushions. 
Stop Cord Store under front seat. Ma- 
Tangles sonite, 12x19 in. $4.95. J-7 
with Electriduct over-the-floor 
extension cords. Easy to lay. Stumble-proof. 
Electrically safe. Rubber, 4 ft., 
$7.50 to 10 ft., $12.50, or special lengths. J 


Pear 


ME 
SAVE-MONEY. 
MAKE YOUR 


To get more informa- 


j 
j 
tion about these prod- | OWN SIGNS. 
ucts write Department ‘ [ O¢ 
C, The New Christian emer 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush : 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


AE RLS EER REET RRNA 


Easy as ABC to make posters for 
church projects. Use gummed let- 
ters. Red and blue. Sets, 125 
pieces 2 in., 90 pieces 3 in., 65 
pieces 4 in. 60c a set, 3 sets, $1.50. 
J-9 


“Sno-Dozer” lets you 
bulldoze snow instead 
of shovelling. Works 
over sidewalks, gravel, 
dirt or grass. No stoop. 
No lift. Just push. 54 in., 
steel. $4.95. J-6 












YOUR 
“MOUNTING TROUBLES” 
Can Now be at an 
end. 


This VERSATILE 
CHART STAND 
will adapt itself to 
the mounting of all 
types of Visual Ed- 
ucation Aids. 

Charts, Projector 
Screen, Maps, Bul- 
letin boards and 
many other articles 
used for VISUAL 
EDUCATON AIDS. 
VERSATILE A stand will be 


CHART STAND, COQ. shipped, without 


cost to you, to any 
BOX 205, point in U.S.A. for a 
McLEAN, TEXAS 30-day trial period. 


(Literature sent, if requested.) 
COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
Stiecrric’ PERCOLATOR 

> . COFFEE URN 


GIVEN? weeceure™ 





























































































































Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 


— members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 


Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, no obligation. 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 223/ Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Tae eee 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
IN DY aS 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 221 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


JOSEPH BROOKSHIRE 


Evangelist 
Methodist Approved 
Complete Emphasis 





































































































Musical Team 








Box 431—Lexington, Kentucky 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 


The winning ttle (above) was sent 
by the Rev. L. K. Whitfield, of Temple 
Methodist Church, San Francisco, with 
the Rev. W. Wiley Beasley, Monroe, 
Va., and the Rev. Thomas B. Wright 
of Tabernacle, N. Y., supplying the 
subtitle-—Eps, 


When Rev. Louis Sada, Jr., of 
Frankston, Tex., was named chaplain 
of the volunteer fire department, he 
suggested that probably his only duty 
would be to pray while they put out 
the blaze. “No, preacher,” said the 
chief, “remember that you'll be spray- 
ing as well as praying.” 


The prison chaplain was doing his 
weekly visitation. He came into the 
cell of a man due for discharge the 
following day. “Now, my man,” he 
said, “try to remember my sermon last 
Sunday, and make up your mind that 
you will never return to this place.” 
The prisoner was deeply moved. “I 
will sir,” he said, ““No man who ever 
heard you preach would want to come 
back here.” 

Parson's Pie, in The Spectator, Australia. 


The Methodist church at Oregon, 
Ill., has a beautiful new altar, and all 
the members, as well as Rev. Fred M. 
(“Andy”) Anderson and his wife 
Olive, are immensely proud of it. But 
when one member noticed the Greek 
letters for “alpha” and “omega” on 
the two sides of the altar, he asked: 
“Why did the preacher put his and 
his wife’s initials on it?” 
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Money-raising trips can be used c The , 
in many parts of the country, some omple e 
women’s organizations have found. Commentary 






Parks, lakes, mountains, museums, 
flower shows, radio broadcasts are only 








ORDER NOW! 
















a few of the places and events that AT ALL 
can be included. The plan needs a BOOKSTORES 
leader, of course. If a bus is used and $975 


the fare comes to a dollar for each 
person, from 25 to 75 cents can be 
added, with the extra amount going 
into the treasury. 











W. A. WILDE 
COMPANY 


Publishers: BOSTON-MASS, 





An energetic choir member of 
First Methodist Church, La Salle, IIl., 


. a 
of which the Rev. Charles Klosterman | Have You Tried HIGLEY 


Sunday School Lesson COMMENTARY? 


. stress > @ Nothing like it! 25th 
LUT AS year of making BETTER 
(i ae . 








is pastor, has devised a “do-it-yourself” 
attendance record for the choir. A 
chart with names of choir members is 
tacked on the inside of the choir-room 
door. Three little boxes (paper nut- 
cups would be as good) tacked beside 
the chart hold red, blue and gold stars. 
If a choir member is present for re- 
hearsal only, he puts a red star beside 
his name. If present for worship to 













TEACHERS. International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four unique teaching 
plans. Supply all your teach- 
ers and see the effect — zeal, 
Bible knowledge, increase in 
souls. 25 special features, 


! 320 pages, washable 
: ae tee cloth binding, only $2.25 
sing only, he -_ a blue star Order today from your bechetere, oF 
seside his name. But if he is present DEPT. M-24 
for both, he can claim the coveted THE HIGT EY PRESS sures ne 
f a se - oe 


gold star. The simple plan has sparked 4 
itm EXTRA MONEY 


the attendance upward. | 
| _ For Yourself, Church or Group 
\ 







































Sell amazing value, New Style greeting 
cards. Sensational Offer. Profits to 


A master date-book is kept in the 
C : 2} Ne i > 100%. Bonus. Fund Raising Plan. 
—_ ~ * d oe ° as seve naw Write for FREE TRIAL ne i 
F ‘ t ssortments on approval, FREE 
wares we ~_ ? - if. Here a BIBLE VERSE Samples Personal Stationery. Selling 
church organizations enter their dates, All Occasion Guide and all details. Act Now! 
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whether or not meetings are held in | (Ems catateg) North Abington 172, Mass. 
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the church building. The pastor calls 
this “fine oil for the wheels of an ac- 
tive church.” 

















“Tell me about yourself: your 
church jobs and activities, previous 
church work, your business or trade, 
professional experience, hobbies, tal- 
ents and interests of your whole fam- 
ily.” This is the substance of a letter 
the Rev. Grover C. Bagby, First Meth- 
odist Church, Huntington Park, 
Calif., wrote when he first came to 
the church. This was one of the quick- 
est ways to get information he needed 
as chairman of the Nominating Com- 


mittee (Par. 145 (1), Discipline). 




































































Newspaper ads served the Ohio 
Area well last year from January 
through March in their area-wide pro- 



















































































During this Lenten Season 
the Methodist Churches of Ohio are Committed 
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The Ohio Methodist Evangelistic Concern 














gram of “Methodist Evangelistic Con. 
cern.” Ads like the one shown were 
developed and paid for by laymen. An 
impressive number of newspapers car- 
ried the series of six. 


To help get acquainted with the 
150 high-school youth in the Wilmette 
Parish (Ill.) Methodist Church, the 
associate pastor uses photographs. He 
“shoots” the high-school people five 
at a time and then cuts the pictures 
apart and fastens one to each regis- 
tration card. He knows the faces and 
names quickly, and the plan helps 
church-school teachers, too. 


All groups in the church school— 
from two-year-olds to college-age stu- 
dents—had part in the Thanksgiving 
present the North Glendale Church 
at Glendale, Calif., sent to the David 
and Margaret Home. Toddlers and 
nursery children brought canned 
milk; kindergartners, dry breakfast ce- 
reals; and the grades from Ist to 10th, 
canned vegetables and fruits. Older 
youth brought canned weiners. 


Effectiveness in the pulpit is 
checked on in varied ways. Jim Carty, 
of Nashville, Tenn., suggests that an 
effective method is to arrange for a 
speech teacher from a high school or 
college to be present at a service and 
do some checking. It might be advis- 
able to have the teacher come from 
another congregation—and possibly 
from another city—and he (or she) 
be paid a minimal fee of $10 so that 
the evaluation will be on a professional 
basis. The best plan calls for the teach- 
er to be present three times: at a morn- 
ing and night service on different Sun- 
days, and at a group meeting. 
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THEY SAY: Two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 


used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 


No Jim Crow 


Segregation may exist in classrooms, 
hotels, places of public assembly, but 
when a man goes into a mill or a 
factory and he becomes part of a 
working machine, all color seems sud- 
denly to drain from his body and he 
just becomes a man.... 

I was in a room where a certain type 
of metal was being melted and poured 
from a ladle into pigs—iron pigs—and 
the operation went something like 
this: . . . The crane operator was a 
white man. When he got the ladle 
over the bed of pigs, another white 
man, a fellow about 50 years of age, a 
big powerful man stripped to the 
waist, reached up and took hold of a 
handle on the ladle and tilted it to 
pour the metal into the pigs. Working 
with him was a big brawny young 
Negro, a fellow perhaps 27 or 28 years 
of age, and he, too, was stripped to the 
waist, because it was very hot. This 
Negro was helper to the pourer. .. . 

There was a fourth man working in 
that particular room. He was relining 
another ladle over at the side, and he, 
too, was a Negro. So this was the 
SCENE. «oo 

Now, as this huge white man pulled 
down on the lever, naturally, as more 
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of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 








and more of the metal flowed out, it 
became more difficult for him to pull 
down on the lever. I observed his 
assistant, this Negro, giving him a 
hand—helping him to pull down the 
lever. And before very long, the crane- 
man was down out of his crane, and 
this other man who was relining the 
spare ladle joined the other three. 
Two of them brought out a piece of 2- 
by-4 wood and shoved it into the loop 
on the edge of this handle. The next 
thing you knew, the four of them 
were pulling on the 2-by-4, in order 
to do what? In order to get the last 
drop of metal out of the ladle so that 
it could go to market. 

What did we see there? Was there 
segregation? Oh, no. There were four 
men, four masses of muscle all en- 
gaged in one operation, and the sweat 
of the white man was streaming upon 
the sweat of the black man, the sweat 
of the black man was streaming upon 
the body of the white man. They 
were an intermingled mass of human- 
ity engaged in an industrial operation. 

Did some foreman walk up and say, 
“Separate”? Did some superintendent 
say, “You cannot do this”? Rather to 
the contrary, this was their job to do 
to produce goods for America, and 
they were doing it, and they thought 
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nothing of it. One didn’t push the 

other and say, “Get away from me.” 

Rather they co-operated... . 

The minute the whistle blew these 
men separated and went their separate 
ways. Some went to one part of the 
community, and some went to another 
part of the community. Some rode the 
front of the buses, and some rode the 
rear of the buses. The children of some 
of them were sent to one school, and 
the children of others were sent to 
another school. 

There are great organizations in our 
country constantly preaching the idea 
of democracy. Yet I fear they are 
preaching the idea of democracy with- 
out a full realization of what we really 
mean by democracy in our land.... 

In the United Steelworkers of 
America there is no discrimination. 
There is no segregation. There are no 
Jim Crow locals. There are no Jim 
Crow lines of progression, even in the 
South. 

—Daviw J. McDonacp, president of 
the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, to 19th annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Union Council 


Nobody Wins 


A New York newspaper carried this 
headline: Wuites Win Scuoot Row, 
and the subhead said: Two Negro 
Children Drop Entry Plea. 

The article went on to state how 
the blindness of certain emotionally 
unstable persons in a Kentucky town 
had turned back the progress of the 
nation by refusing two children their 
right to a good education. 

The headline writer used the wrong 
word. The “whites” did not “win” 
anything. Everyone involved (includ- 
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ing us here in the North) lost—and 
always loses whenever bigotry gains 
the upper hand. 

Theologically speaking about it, the 
“whites” lost because it is worse to sin 
against a brother than it is to bear 
the persecution of another. Practically 
speaking, the “whites” lost because 
those who refuse to give rights to 
others place their own rights in jeop. 
ardy. Internationally speaking, the 
“whites” and all the rest of us lost in 
the eyes of the two thirds of the free 
inhabitants of this world who are 
colored. So, there was no victory for 
anyone except the forces of evil and 
darkness. 

—Watiace T. Viets, Calvary 

Methodist Church, Albany, N.Y. 


For Open Discussion 

When the professor of physics or 
chemistry tells you that physico-chem- 
ical laws are responsible for everything 
which happens in the universe, he as- 
serts that spiritual factors either do 
not exist, or are mere by-products. ... 
When a biologist tells you that the 
mechanism of evolution removes all 
need for postulating a Creator, he 
can hardly be described as avoiding a 
religious subject. 

If religion really is genuinely re- 
lated to nearly every course in the cur- 
riculum, let us bring this fact right out 
into the open and discuss it whenever 
it is appropriate. It will not be wholly 
bad to have religion thus woven into 
the entire fabric of education instead 
of isolated in little fragments delivered 
to a relatively small clientele. 

—Epwarp McCrapy, in Religious 

Perspectives of College Teaching 
in Biology (Hazen Foundation) 
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Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
. truly America’s finest parents’ 
magazine. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 
sound, practical information and 
guidance in teaching children to 








yrow as Christians. And... 











there's a wealth of good, 























wholesome entertainment! 
Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 
irticles, stories, poems, fam- 
ily devotions, and many 
other interesting features. 
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All for only $2.00 a year! 
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: 

THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE : 

Please order from House serving you . 

Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 § 

Dallas | Detroit | Kansas City 6 § 
Nashville 2 New York I! Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


Please enter the following subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.00 a year. 
Name ___ 
Street or RFD 

City me te 








Gift Card from _______Payment Enclosed__ 
Ordered by 

Street or RFD 

Cll ennui Fe 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. 
Use of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADvo- 
CATE”: add 10 cents and charge for four 
words. Closing date: Five weeks preceding 
publication date (lst). Address: 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, IL 


= _AGENTS “WANTED 


FOG-STOP ‘WINDSHIELD CLOTH. ‘H. Instant- 
ly removes blurry Mist, Frost, Sleet, Snow. 
Stops windshield fogging. Samples sent on 
trial. KRISTEE 59, Akron Ohio. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Send list or request details. Baker Book 
House, Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


___ CHURCH FURNISHINGS ———__ 


PULPIT FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Free Catalogues. 

J. P. REDINGTON & COMPANY 
Dept. L. L. Scranton, Pennsylvania 


_ MALE SA SALESMEN “WANTED 


$1, 000. 00 a month for making dramatic 3- 
second demonstration of amazing light- 
weight Presto Fire Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. 
Millions want it. Free Kit. MERLITE, 114 
E. 32nd. Dept. P-66R, New York 16. 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN MAKING 
MONEY in selling, see the hundreds of 
exceptional opportunities in Salesmen’s 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE. Send name 
for your copy, absolutely free. Tell us what 
you’re selling now. OPPORTUNITY, 848 
N. Dearborn, Dept. 34, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. Buy di- 
rect from manufacturer and save. Send for 
FREE catalog. MERRIBEE, 16 West 19th 
St., Dept. 251, New York 11, N. Y. 





GIVEN without one penny cost to your 
Church or Group—Sensational 48-Cup Au- 
tomatic Electric Percolator. Just have 10 
members each sell only five bottles Famous 
Flavoring. No money needed, ever. Write 
Anna Elizabeth Wade, 2279 Tyree Street, 
Ly nchburg, Va. 


__REAL ESTATE _ 


COMING ‘TO. FLORIDA? Henry “Liddicoat, 
retired Member, Michigan Conference, Reg- 
istered Broker, will gladly help you find 
cozy home in Lakeland, center of Methodist 
Culture. 920 McDonald, Lakeland, Florida. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SEEKING NEW PRODUCTS? Get my out- 
fit 47 money-making specialties. Latest 
conveniences for home, car. Send no money. 
—_ your name. KRISTEE 60, Akron, 

io. 
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We Want 
to Know 


Send in your questions. We have 


| a well-organized research depart. 


ment to answer them—Eps. 


HOW EVIL BEGAN 

Harris Franklin Rall recently wrote 
that “Christians do not explain evil 
by believing in a second world ruler 
who creates and rules a world of 
evil.” 

If this is the case, what am I to do 
with the statements of Jesus, who 


confronted Satan in temptation and 
declared him to be “the prince of this 
world”? Our Lord declared Satan to 
be an adversary of all those endeavor- 
ing to lead a godly life; Satan was 
such with Christ himself. From such 


passages as John 12:31, 16:11 and 2 
Corinthians 4:4, Satan must be a per- 
sonality possessing great powers over 
the present system of things. 

Is Doctor Rall re-interpreting the 
Scriptures in some form of “Chris- 
tian” dualism? 

Rev. Ricnarp C. CHAMBERS 
Portsmouth, Va. 


The fact remains that evil is not 
explained, but is merely pushed back 
toward the beginning of things, when 
we attribute it to Satan. Why did God 
permit the existence of evil in the first 
place? That is the real—and unsolved 
—problem of evil.—Eps. 
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Nore To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 


HOW WE'LL LIVE IN 1977 
by Leo Cherne 


A nationally famous socio-econo- 
mist predicts what American life will 
be like 20 years from now. He draws 
an intriguing—and in some ways 
frightening—picture of our future. 
With it is a whimsical story of a fam- 
ily going to church in 1977. 


LOVE AT SECOND SIGHT 
hy Charles Ray Goff 


A heartening document of religion 
as the antidote for broken homes. It is 
told by the pastor of the Chicago 
Temple, who has remarried 46 di- 
vorced couples. 

THE CASE OF THE MISSING MORALS 
by Erle Stanley Gardner 


A recognized authority on crime 
sheds new understanding on juvenile 
delinquency. He reveals the “missing 
ingredient” in our civilization and 
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challenges ToceTrHer readers to pre- 
vent their children from worshiping 
the false gods of modern life. 


CHICAGO TEMPLE 
The Frontispiece 

One of Methodism’s most beautiful 
churches—and the world’s tallest—is 
the Chicago Temple. TocerHer’s 
January frontispiece shows its lighted 
spire in brilliant water colors and also 
takes you up 400 feet into the Tem- 
ple’s Chapel in the Sky. 
SMORGASBORD AT ALGOMA 
A Pictorial 

TocrTHER takes you behind the 
scenes to a church smorgasbord. It’s 
prepared annually by aproned ladies 
of the WSCS in Algoma, Wis. You'll 
see why increasing numbers attend the 
sumptious feast each year. 
HOW DO MINISTERS FEEL ABOUT FEES? 
A Powwow 

Frank opinions expressed by four 
Methodist pastors will help laymen 
understand this problem ministers 
face. 
LINCOLN AND THE TREES 
hy Honore Willie Morrow 

Reveals a little-known facet in the 
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life of the great American who is pic- 
tured on ToGETHER’s cover. 


ART GALLERY IN A CHURCH 
A Pictorial 

An eight-page portfolio of four- 
color photographs shows how the life 
of a Methodist church centers around 
its own art gallery. The church? Hen- 
nepin Avenue in Minneapolis. You'll 
see some fine reproductions of some of 
the masterpieces hanging in this 
unique church-art gallery. 


HOW | PRAY 
by Roy L. Smith 

ToceTHER launches a series on the 
power of prayer. Dr. Smith is the 
first in a succession of prominent peo- 
ple who will share their own, personal 
witness with TocETHER readers. 


WE MIXED SENTIMENT AND BUSINESS, a 
“Together in the Home” feature 
by Leslie E. Dunkin 
“What shall we do about allowances 
for the children?” the author asks 
his wife. The answers will interest 
every family. 


SAVE THE PIECES, the story of a church in crisis 
by Ron Broom 


To build, or not to build—that is 
the question! It’s debated dramatically 
by a divided church board in this 
fictionalized version of a common 
quandary. It will certainly capture 
the interest of anyone who is—or has 
been—concerned about building a 
new church. 

CRUCIFIXION (Corpus Hypercubus) 
by Salvador Dali 


An unusual portrayal of Christ on 
the Cross, by the world-famous Span- 
ish Surrealist. This highly unusual re- 
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ligious art treasure will 
thought—and discussion! 


NEWS OF THE WORLD PARISH 


Included in this month’s section js 
a summary of what people think of 
The Ten Commandments, with color 
pictures of the movie which now may 
be showing in your town. In addition, 
Methodism’s quadrennial emphasis on 
higher education is highlighted in 
text and color pictures. 


TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 


The Learner family plans a Lincoln. 
Valentine party. And a_ brand-new 
creature—the Tick-Tock Bird—will 
be introduced. Little Methodists will 
love him! 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 


provoke 


3arnabas delves into volumes inter- 
esting and inspirational. A bonus this 
month is a listing of nature books— 
and the penetrating reviews of con- 
temporary fiction by Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy. 


HOBBY ALLEY 


Features a hobby of ever-growing 
appeal—the collecting of crosses, and 
continues the popular hobby directory. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 


One of the real teen-age questions 
Dr. Barbour answers this month is: 
“Shall I join a secret club?” 


DR. RALL ANSWERS 
by Harris Franklin Rall 

“Why should Christians be hap- 
py?” is the question answered for 
TocETHER readers by this prominent 
Methodist theologian. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


John Knox. \ noted New Testament authority presents 
the case for biblical preaching as the only type relevant 
for our time, because it serves to re-create the vital Chris- 
tianity of the first century. Shows what a preacher must 
do and be to reach inspired heights in preaching. $1.75 


A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. A synopsis of the Old Testament, placing 
characters and events in their proper historical perspec- 
tive, and showing a people’s gradual discovery of God. 
Supplemental reading lists, names to remember, assign- 
ments at end of each chapter. Suitable for college classes. 

$3.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD 
OF UNBELIEF 


Libuse Lukas Miller. For the believer who must live in a 
world where the majority do not share his views, this book 
—examining the problem of knowledge, philosophy, social 
science, ethics, culture, and history—gives powerful reasons 
underlying the strength of Christian faith. $4.75 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD 


Alan Walker. A ringing call for a new evangelism, of and 
for the twentieth century—an evangelism preaching the 
whole, undistorted gospel of Jesus. Speaks strongly to lay- 
men and ministers alike in urging a total evangelism that 
meets the needs of the total life situation today. $2 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A great preacher and counselor 
offers positive help to all persons suffering from “nerves,” 
fears, and tensions. It is the Christian religion—complete 
trust in God. His advice is sensible, sympathetic, and 
tender—offered out of his wide experience. $2.50 
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Will We Be Ready for the Flood? . G. R. Hodges 
Films for Churches . . . . Harry C. Spencer 


Education 


Music 


2 Opening the ‘Seals’ of Revelation . Paul E. Brown 
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They Say . 


Steel Bands of Love . . . . Alfred D. Hager 


Too Many Churches Are Burning . . 
Church Raymond Schuessler 


BUTS CLC The Church andthe Law . . F. Murray Benson If] 
It’s New 


It’s an Idea 


The Christian Funeral .. . A. W. Martin, 
Joseph D. Quillian 


astoral Care Counselor at Work . . . J. Lennart Cedarleaf, 
Wayne E. Oates 61 


Devotions in Pastoral Visitation . 
Howard A. Kuhnle 


On the Record : 

Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview . 
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